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HE green lines on this map in- 
dicate the routes of light-weight, 
streamlined passenger train service, 
the high-speed schedules of which 
are being maintained with the help 
of “Union” modern signal systems. 
Modern railroading utilizes every 
operating second. Every minute 
saved is reflected in reduced oper- 
ating costs, while every minute of 
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SIGNALS, TOO, 


make 


Srreamliners Pay! 


interference with train operations 
is quickly multiplied into unneces- 
sary expense. “Union” modern 
signaling systems are safely help- 
ing eliminate waste seconds and 
minutes in train operation, thus 
effecting substantial economies. 
“Union” engineers will be glad 
to discuss with you any signaling 
problem, without obligation. 
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Five and a Half Years 
of the Streamliners 


The first two lightweight, streamlined passenger 
trains in the world were delivered in the spring of 
1934 to American railways, and were described in the 
Railway Age’s issues of February 3 and April 14 of 
that year. Only five and one-half years afterward the 
Railway Age devotes its present issue to more than 
60 such trains operating in every section of the U. S. 

The appearance of the first two streamlined trains 
coincided with a sharp change in the trend of railway 
passenger business. It reached its maximum in 1920. 
From 1900 to 1920 the number of passengers carried 
increased from 577 million annually to 1,235 million, or 
114 per cent; the number carried one mile from 16 to 
49 billion, or 206 per cent ; and earnings from passenger 
business from 324 million to 1,289 million dollars, or 
300 per cent. 


The Decline of Passenger Business, 1920-1933 


Like every other kind of business, railway passenger 
traffic declined during the depression in 1921-1922. 
It partly recovered in 1923; and then there was a de- 
cline that never stopped until the end of 1933 and that 
wiped out all the gain since 1900. 

It was impossible to reduce passenger service and the 
cost of rendering it anywhere near in proportion to the 
decline of traffic even between 1920 and 1929—and 
much more impossible during the next four years. Con- 
sequently, the net results of passenger operation rapidly 
became more unsatisfactory. The average number of 
passengers carried per train by all Class I railways in 
1920 was 8214, and average earnings per train-mile 
were $2.88. In 1929 the average number of passengers 
per train was 55 and average earnings per train-mile 
were $2.18. In 1933 average passengers per train was 


less than 43, and average earnings per train-mile only 
$1.28, 


The Revival—1934-1937, Inclusive 


The principal cause of this terrific decline of railway 
Passenger business was the new competition of the 
private automobile and the bus. It declined more than 


| oe-third between 1920 and 1929 although the last 
/ , Seven years of this period were years of flourishing gen- 


| ral business and increasing national income. The 
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obvious explanation was that between 1920 and 1929 
the number of passenger-carrying motor vehicles— 
private automobiles, buses and taxis—was trebled, in- 
creasing to over 23 million. Then came the depression 
and reductions of fares, and in 1933 railway passenger 
earnings were only 40 per cent as large as in 1929 and 
only 25 per cent as large as in 1920. 

As already indicated the turn then came ; and through- 
out the four consecutive years 1934-1937 there were 
gains in both traffic and earnings in spite of increases in 
both highway and air competition. The number of pas- 
sengers carried one mile was 50 per cent larger in 
1937 than in 1933, although, because of reductions of 
fares, passenger earnings increased only 35 per cent. 
The traffic handled was the largest since 1930; the earn- 
ings the largest since 1931. Average number of pas- 
sengers per train was over 59—the largest since 1926 
and an increase of 25 per cent over the bottom reached 
in 1933; and average earnings per train were $1.50— 
the largest since 1931 and an increase of more than 17 
per cent over 1933. 

Most important of all—the long decline had been 
stopped. Traffic declined again in 1938 and the first 
four months of 1939; but since April it has been in- 
creasing once more, showing definitely that its general 
trend, unlike its trend from 1920-1929, is now once 
more determined by the trend of general business, and 
that, as was always true prior to 1920, it can be ex- 
pected to gain when general business gains. 


The Streamliners a Decisive Factor 


How much have the lightweight, streamlined trains 
contributed toward changing the trend? A great deal. 
The change has been due to several causes—and the 
character of the trains themselves is also due to some 
of these causes. But that the trains have been an in- 
fluence of the utmost importance there can be no pos- 
sible gainsaying. In fact, it is our considered conclusion 
that they have been the decisive factor—that if they had 
not appeared no increase of railway passenger traffic 
would have yet begun. Another important factor has 
been reduction of fares; but if they had been the de- 
cisive factor traffic would have increased relatively about 
the same on all trains—which it decidedly has not. 

The original streamliners were designed and built to 
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compete with private automobiles and buses in daylight 
service. There already were under way some develop- 
ments of importance which greatly stimulated, and help 
to explain, the speedy evolution that added lightweight, 
high-speed and unprecedentedly luxurious sleeping car 
trains. Air-conditioning for passenger cars already had 
been invented, and as a matter of course was installed 
in the lightweight streamliners. Numerous other im- 
provements were being made available for all kinds of 
passenger cars, especially sleeping cars, which, of 
course, were all utilized in the cars for the streamliners. 
Light metals and high-strength corrosion-resistant al- 
loys had recently become available for structural use. 
A Diesel-electric locomotive installed on one of the first 
two streamliners immediately demonstrated for the first 
time that this kind of power could be used successfully 
in high-speed service. And the manufacturers of steam 
locomotives were not slow in showing they could con- 
tribute more than ever toward making and maintaining 
increased speeds. 


The Public Goes Railway-Minded Again 


But the most stimulating influence has been the atti- 
tude of the public. Railway managements made un- 
usual efforts to publicize the original streamline trains, 
and were agreeably surprised by the response. One 
president who invited a much larger number to make 
an exhibition trip on his train than could be accommo- 
dated said ruefully, “I am like the Populist out in west- 
ern Kansas who started out to raise hell and got an 
over-production.” 

Almost everybody he had invited had accepted; and 
he was going around town appealing to his closer 
friends to withdraw their acceptances. 

The managements soon found there was latent as 
much public interest in railways as had been shown 
during their early construction, and that the stream- 
liners were largely selling themselves by converting this 
latent interest into an active one. An event that at- 
tracted one of the biggest crowds at the Century of 
Progress in Chicago in 1934 was the arrival in the fair 
grounds of one of the original streamliners after a 1,000- 
mile non-stop run from Denver. Wherever the trains 
were put on exhibition they attracted thousands of 
people. It became the fashion in hundreds of com- 
munities for the people to drive down to the station 
or along the track to see them flash by. And the fact 
that they “flashed’’—because, unlike most former trains, 
they were externally colored so they would flash— 
proved an advertising fact of importance. And, indeed, 
their most important contribution to the increase in 
railway passenger traffic probably has been that they 
have given the best advertising to railway passenger 
service that it ever has had. 


Novelty, Glamour—and Also Real Service 


But while their novelty and glamour has helped ad- 
vertise them and all railway service, it has been the 
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actual performance of the trains that has enabled them 
to get and hold so much business. Their speeds, and 
also those of many other passenger trains, have been 
made faster for both short and long distances than any 
ever known before in this or any other country. And 
yet motive power, cars and tracks have been made and 
kept such that travel by train has become not only 
faster and more luxurious, but also more comfortable 
and fully as safe as ever before. There is nothing in 
all railway history more remarkable than that in a 
period of depression the railways have bought all these 
new trains and put them into service; have operated 
them day after day, month after month and now year 
after year at higher speeds than were ever attained 
or maintained ; and have done these things without any 
reduction of the safety of either passengers or em- 


ployees. 


How do they pay? Nobody can answer that. The 
advertising and increased prestige they are giving rail- 
way management and service must be considered, and 
are probably more important to the individual rail- 
ways upon which the trains operate, and to the railway 
industry as a whole, than their actual earnings. But 
their earnings aré in most cases quite satisfactory—in 
many cases, extremely so. 


Streamliners’ Remarkable Record 
of Traffic and Earnings 


As already shown, in 1937 all the passenger trains 


of Class I railways carried an average of 59 passengers 


and made average earnings of $1.50 per mile. In 1938 
average number of passengers per train declined to 55 
and average earnings per mile to $1.45. How do the 
figures of the streamliners compare with these? There 
are given in an article elsewhere in this issue all the 
statistical data regarding streamline trains now avail- 
able. The average numbers of passengers carried by 
46 of them are stated, and show that 36 carry more than 
the average of 59 passengers carried by all trains in 
1937; 33 an average of more than 75 passengers; 16 
an average of more than 100 passengers; 6 an average 
of more than 125 passengers; two an average of 187 
passengers and two an average of 344. In the same 
article are given the earnings of 49 trains. Of these 
31 earned more than the $1.50 average earnings 
per train-mile of all the passenger trains of Class I 
railways in 1937; 27 over $1.75; 22 over $2.00; 
20 over $2.50; 17 over $2.75; and 5 over $3.50 
—the earnings of the highest three being $3.72, $3.80 
and $4.92. 

It was an old rule-of-thumb that any passenger train 
that earned more than $1.00 a mile was making more 
than its out-of-pocket expenses and, therefore, worth 
keeping in service. Under modern conditions almost 
nobody, we believe, uses that old rule-of-thumb figure; 
but the earnings of a large majority of the streamliners 
leave no doubt that their ownership and operation are 
profitable and indicate they are showing the way toward 
making all passenger operation profitable. 
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From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and at Many 
Points Between Stream- 
lined Trains Maintain 
High-Speed Schedules 









Leading the Passenger Progress 
Parade 


New lightweight equipment has established itself definitely 
and permanently in public favor 


lightweight, streamlined trains on their exhibition 
tours of the East, and the throngs that gathered 
in the dawn on lonely Western mesas to watch the trains 
go by, gave a graphic forecast, in 1934, of how such 
trains, and lightweight, colorful equipment in general, 
were to capture the imagination of the American public. 
Early in 1934, railway passenger business was de- 
clining, and the apparently incurable nature of the dis- 
ease was indicated by the fact that the depression merely 
accelerated a rate of decline that had set in long before. 
The decay had set in early and, by 1929, the year of 
greatest apparent prosperity in other business, railway 
passenger traffic was stubbornly reversing the almost 
universal trend upward by showing a decline of more 
than 245 million passengers as compared with 1921. 
The distressed and uncertain business conditions which 
followed the 1929 crash speeded up the decay, and, by 
1933, a picture of utter and complete discouragement 
presented itself. In 1933, the number of passengers car- 
ried by the railways showed the appalling decline of 
602,516,442, or 58 per cent, as compared with 1921. 


i he multitudes of people who filed through the new, 


Courage and Imagination 


Radical measures were necessary to stop that inexor- 
able downward swoop of the curve representing passenger 
traffic results. Fortunately, among the railway execu- 
tives, there were men who were willing to take such 
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measures, and who possessed the necessary imagination 
and courage to carry out plans that might well have 
caused an abrupt termination of their careers if they had 
failed. But, they didn’t fail. Instead, they succeeded 
magnificently. The new trains, of amazing design and 
operated at amazing speeds, captured the public imagina- 
tion. The downward trend of passenger traffic, that 
had persisted through more than 12 years of prosperity 
and depression alike, faltered at the bottom and then 
started upward. 

While it still has a long way to go, the mere fact of 
stopping the decline was an outstanding achievement. 
Since 1933, passenger traffic has fluctuated, but in the 
five years from 1934 to 1938 inclusive, an annual aver- 
age of 34,171,771 more passengers have used railway 
trains in each year beginning with 1934. In other words, 
170,858,857 more passengers have been handled in the 
five years than if the 1933 figures had been maintained, 
and, with a 12-year history of decline previously, there 
is little reason to believe that even those meager figures 
could otherwise have been maintained. The results of 
the individual new lightweight trains are given in the 
statistical section of this issue. While these figures are 
striking enough in their own right, they represent only 
a small part of what such trains have meant to all rail- 
ways in publicity value. In addition to the new trains 
operated as a unit, there have been many lightweight 
cars added to other trains, with a view to ultimate com- 
plete streamlining, as outlined elsewhere in this issue 
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Diverse Types of Power—Steam, Diesel-Electric and Electric, Haul 
the Streamliners on Their High-Speed Runs 


and a number of rebuilt and remodeled trains dealt with 
later in this article. 

The original trains were intended for relatively short, 
daylight runs, largely as a means of counteracting bus 
competition. Almost at once, however, it was realized 
that such trains had other uses, and streamlined, light- 
weight sleeping-car trains for transcontinental and other 
long-distance service were designed and ordered only a 
few months after the first streamliners made their ap- 
pearance. 


Giving Coach Passengers a Break 


As early as 1929, certain “de luxe” coach trains, such 
as the Blue Comet (C. R. R. of N. J.) between Atlantic 
City and New York and the Daylight (S. P.) between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, were attracting pas- 
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sengers by their comfort and convenience. With the 
advent of the streamliners, however, a third inducement 
—speed—was added to the other two, and coach travel 
really began to increase. The use of two of the smaller 
Zephyrs (C. B. & Q.) as Advance Denver Zephyrs was 
a revelation in many respects, in that it proved that pas- 
sengers accustomed to the rigors of overnight bus travel 
could be brought back to overnight coach trains, with 
their advantages of greater speed and greater comfort. 

Meanwhile, the coach and tourist cars of the Los 
Angeles Limited (U. P.) were made into a separate train, 
later christened the Challenger. By the exercise of fore- 
thought and ingenuity, not to mention the expenditure of 
some $600,000 in remodeling the equipment, this train, 
with its many innovations, was developed into an out- 
standing money-maker, and San Francisco and Portland 
Challengers are now run in addition to the original Chi- 
cago-Los Angeles train. The El Capitan (A. T. & S. F.) 
and the Silver Meteor (Seaboard) are the present over- 
night long distance new streamliners, although coach 
business is an important item on many of the other long 
distance trains of lightweight streamlined design. On 
July 28, 1939, the Trail Blazer (Penna.) and the Pace- 
maker (N. Y. C.), remodeled coach trains with excel- 
lent accommodations, were established on a fast schedule 
between Chicago and New York, and have proved ex- 
tremely popular. The Pacemaker, for example carried a 
total of 14,500 passengers in August with a gross revenue 
of nearly $250,000. On August 19, the Pacemaker car- 
ried 976 passengers—540 eastbound and 436 westbound. 


Rebuilt Trains 


In addition to the new lightweight streamlined trains, 
a number of trains have been rebuilt and remodeled to 
conform with modern ideas of comfort, color and speed. 
Such trains include the Mercury (N. Y. C.); the Royal 
Blue and Capitol Limited (B. & O.); the Asa Packer 
and John Wilkes (L. V.); the Mountaineer (N. Y. O. 
& W.) and the Forty-Niner (C. & N. W.-S. P.-U. P.). 
The results obtained by such trains have been highly 
satisfactory. The Royal Blue, for example, handles some 
5,000 passengers annually. The Mercury, operating be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit on.a fast schedule, has piled 
up 346,995 train, miles and approximately 46 million pas- 
senger miles in the first 34 months of its operation, and 
showed the highly satisfactory average revenue of $3.18 
per train mile throughout the period. 


Sleeping Car Business 


The development of long distance, first-class travel on 
the new streamliners, as inaugurated on June 6, 1935, 
by the City of Portland (U. P.) has been a steady and 
money-making procedure, whether on the trains making 
daily runs or those with periodical “sailings.” The 23 
new lightweight streamlined train units on which sleeping 
cars are operated, accounted for some 35 million sleeping 
car miles and handled 262,384 passengers during the 
fiscal year ending on July 31, 1939. In addition, the 
eight rebuilt trains in high-speed service on which sleep- 
ing cars are operated, accounted for 9,700,000 sleeping- 
car miles and 94,233 passengers. 

The foregoing figures pertain solely to Pullman Com- 
pany revenues and operations, and do not reflect the 
passenger revenues derived by the railroads from the 
same trains, which are more than three times the indi- 
cated Pullman earnings. In other words, the total rail 
and Pullman revenue from the 13 listed trains was more 
than $17,000,000, for the specified 12-month period, of 
which approximately $13,000,000 or an average of $1,- 
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000,000 per train went directly to the railroads and the 
balance of slightly over $4,000,000 to the Pullman Com- 
pany. Since the roads also share to some extent in 
Pullman revenue, the actual gross return to the Pullman 
Company was somewhat less than the indicated amount, 
with corresponding increment of the railroad’s final 
proportion of the total passenger revenue. 


What of the Future? 


The “Passenger Progress Almanac” included with this 
article gives some of the highlights of the amazing devel- 
opments in this field in the last five years. The inevitable 
question to be asked is: “What of the Future?” The 
results obtained from the passenger progress in the last 
five years, as outlined in this issue, should shout the 
answer to high heaven. More and more new lightweight 
trains is the inevitable deduction to be drawn from these 
data. 

A proof of this in concrete form is the number of trains 
recently delivered and now on order. The Southern took 
delivery in September of six two-car streamlined trains. 
The Chicago & North Western supplanted its conven- 
tional type train with two spic and span new Four Hun- 
dreds on September 24. Two new Daylights are being 
built to supplement those now running on the Coast line 
of the Southern Pacific, while the Missouri Pacific has 
two new “Eagles” on their way out of the carbuilders’ 
shops. The New York-Florida trade will luxuriate this 
winter in two companion trains to the Silver Meteor, 
now on order for the Seaboard; while the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast each have two new light- 
weight, streamlined trains on order. The Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee has ordered two streamliners capable 
of 100 m. p. h. speed for its electric line between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is 
expecting delivery late this month of two new and larger 
Rockets for Chicago-Denver service, and the U. P.-C. & 
N. W. have ordered a new City of Los Angeles, and, in 
conjunction with the Southern Pacific, a new City of 
San Francisco. The New York Central and the Penn- 
svlvania will shortly accept delivery of one train each 
for their Chicago-Detroit service. 

There—so he who runs may read—are the prospects 
for the immediate future. As to the distant future, 
speculation is idle except for the fact that passenger 
progress will continue, perhaps on a scale now only 
dimly imaginable, much as the present actuality was 
only a dream—if that—five years ago. 


Passenger Progress 


Almanac, 1934-1939 


February 12, 1934 First streamliner, the City of Salina, (U. 
P.) delivered at Pullman, (Chicago), IIl., 


and started on exhibition tour. 


Pioneer Zephyr, (C. B. & Q.) first Diesel- 
electric powered streamliner, delivered at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and started on exhibi- 
tion tour. 


April 18, 1934 


October, 1934 City of Portland (U. P.) first streamliner 
with sleeper accommodations, delivered for 


exhibition tour. 


November 11, 1934 


Pioneer Zephyr becomes first streamliner 
to enter revenue service, between Lincoln, 
Nebr., Omaha, and Kansas City, Mo. 
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January 2, 1935 


January 28, 1935 


January 31, 1935 


February 19, 1935 


April 6, 1935 


April 21, 1935 


May 29, 1935 


June 2, 1935 
June 5, 1935 


June 6, 1935 


June 6, 1935 


June 24, 1935 


July 1, 1935 


July 10, 1935 


August 21, 1935 


October 28, 1935 


May 12, 1936 


May 15, 1936 


May 17, 1936 


May 31, 1936 


June 14, 1936 


June 18, 1936 


July 1, 1936 


557 


Standard steam train, the Four Hundred, 
(C. & N. W.) entered Chicago-Twin Cities 


service on a 6-hr. 30-min. basis. 


First streamlined electric locomotive 
(Penna.) pulled train between Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia. 


City of Salina (U. P.) placed in revenue 
service between Kansas City, Mo., and 
Salina, Kans. 


Commodore Vanderbilt (N. Y. C.) first 
steam streamlined locomotive put in serv- 
ice, hauling the Twentieth Century Limited. 


Flying Yankee (B. & M.) placed in rev- 
enue service between Boston, Mass., and 
Bangor, Me. 


Twin Zephyrs (C. B. & Q.) placed in 
revenue service between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. 


Hiawathas (C. M. St. P. & P.) entered 
revenue service between Chicago and Twin 
Cities. 

Twin Zephyrs began double daily service. 


Comet (N. Y., N. H. & H.) entered rev- 
enue service between Boston and Provi- 
dence. 


City of Portland (U. P.) began “sailings” 
five times monthly between Chicago and 
Portland. 


First enclosed section berth placed in serv- 
ice. 


Royal Blue, (B. & O.) entered revenue 
service between Washington and Jersey 
City. 


Abraham Lincoln (Alton) entered rev- 
enue service between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Rebels (G. M. & N.) entered rev- 
enue service between New Orleans, La., 
and Jackson, Tenn. 


Stewardess service inaugurated on the 
Challenger (U. P.). 


Mark Twain Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) entered 
revenue service between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Burlington, Ia. 


Super Chief (A. T. & S. F.) established 
on 39 hr. 45 min. schedule between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, Cal., with standard 
equipment. 


City of Los Angeles (U. P.) entered rev- 
enue service between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, Cal., on 39 hr. 45 min. ‘schedule. 


Green Diamond (I. C.) entered revenue 
service between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. 


Advance Denver Zephyrs (C. B. & Q.) 
established by use of the coach stream- 
liners, the Pioneer and the Mark Twain 
on 16 hr. schedule. 


City of San Francisco (U. P.) entered 
revenue service between Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


City of Denver (U. P.) entered revenue 
service between Chicago and Denver on 
16 hr. schedule. 


Canada’s first streamlined locomotives and 
cars installed on International Limited (C. 
N.) and Mapleleaf (C. N.). 
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July 15, 1936 


August 1, 1936 


September 27, 1936 


November 7, 1936 


December 1, 1936 


December 3, 1936 


March 21, 1937 
April 25, 1937 


April 25, 1937 


May 28, 1937 


July 8, 1937 


July 26, 1937 
August, 1937 


August 25, 1937 


September 19, 1937 


September 19, 1937 


September 25, 1937 


September 25, 1937 


October 18, 1937 


December 13, 1937 


December 27, 1937 













Mercury (N. Y. C.) rebuilt streamlined 
train entered revenue service between 
Cleveland and Detroit. 


Two-car streamliner (N. Y., N. H. & H.) 
placed in revenue service between Bridge- 
port and Hartford. 


First four lightweight trains in Canada 
placed in service by Canadian Pacific. 
These trains are now operated in con- 
junction with standard cars. 


Denver Zephyrs (C. B. & Q.) placed in 
revenue service between 
Denver, Col. 


Sam Houston Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) placed 
in revenue service between Fort Worth and 
Kansas City. 


Lightweight cars for test purposes run by 
A. T. & S. F., the forerunner of 15 stream- 
lined trains. 


Daylights (S. P.) placed tin service be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


First stewardess service in the East estab- 
lished on the Shenandoah (B. & O.). 


Royal Blue (B. & O.) a remodeled train 
placed in revenue service between Wash- 
ington and Jersey City to supplant prev- 
ious streamlined train sent to Alton for 
service. 


Original Hiawatha equipment placed in 
service on the Chippewa (C. M. St. P. & 
P.) for service between Chicago and Iron 
Mountain. 


The Forty-Niner (C. & N. W.-U. P.-S. 
P.), a rebuilt train, placed in high speed 
service between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco to supplement streamliner service. 


Ann Rutledge (Alton) placed in service 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


First roomette sleeping car placed in serv- 
ice. 


Texas Rocket (C. R. I. & P.) placed in 
revenue service between Fort Worth and 
Houston. This train is now used as sec- 
ond Kansas City-Dallas Rocket. 


Sunbeams (S. P.) placed in revenue serv- 
ice between Houston and Dallas. 


Peoria Rocket (C. R. I. & P.) placed in 
revenue service between Peoria and Chi- 
cago. 


Des Moines Rocket (C. R. I. & P.) placed 
in revenue service between Des Moines 
and Chicago. 


Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets (C. R. 
I. & P.) placed in revenue service. 


Denver Rocket (C. R. I. & P.) placed in 
revenue service between Denver and 
Kansas City. This train later assigned to 
Kansas City-Oklahoma City service and 
now operates between Kansas City and 
Dallas. 


Crusader (Reading) placed in revenue 
service between New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


New 17-car City of Los Angeles (U. P.) 
placed in service between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Chicago and — 





January 2, 1938 


January 5, 1938 


February 15, 1938 


February 20, 1938 


February 20, 1938 


February 22, 1938 


April 17, 1938 


June 15, 1938 


June 15, 1938 


July 1, 1938 


January 21, 1939 


February 2, 1939 


April 30, 1939 


May 22, 1939 


June 10, 1939 


June 10, 1939 


June 10, 1939 


July 28, 1939 


September, 1939 


September 24, 1939 





October 14, 1939 





New 17-car City of San Francisco (U. P.) 
placed in revenue service between Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


Streamline connection established to Mo- 
bile for Rebels (G. M. & N.). 


San Diegan (A. T. & S. F.) placed in 
revenue service between Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 


Standard equipment on Super Chief (A. T. 
& S. F.) superseded by lightweight equip- 
ment. 


El Capitan (A. T. & S. F.), first stream- 
line long distance coach train placed in 
revenue service between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


The six standard trains necessary to oper- 
ate the daily Chief (A. T. & S. F.) super- 
seded by lightweight equipment. 


New Chicagoan and Kansas Citian (A. T. 
& S. F.) placed in revenue service between 
Chicago and Kansas City. 


New lightweight equipment superseded 
standard equipment on Twentieth Century 
Limited (N. Y. C.) and Broadway Lim- 
ited (Penna.). Both roads also inau- 
gurated many lightweight cars on several 
others of their through trains. 


First master bedroom car placed in rev- 
enue service. 


Golden Gate (A. T. & S. F.) first co- 
ordinated streamline train-bus service es- 
tablished between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. (Bus—San Francisco-Oakland; 
streamliner — Oakland-Bakersfield; bus— 
Bakersfield-Los Angeles.) 


Morning Hiawathas (C. M. St. P. & P.) 
established between Chicago and Twin 
Cities. 


Silver Meteor (S. A. L.) streamline coach 
train placed in revenue service between 
New York, Miami, Florida and St. Peters- 
burg. 


General Pershing Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) 
placed in revenue service between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 


Treasure Island (C. & N. W.—U. P.— 
S. P.) a new fast train placed in revenue 
service between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Exposition Flyer (C. B. & Q.-D. & R. G. 
W.-W. P.) a new fast train placed in 
revenue service between Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


Standard steam train placed in revenue 
service between Chicago and Denver on 
City of Denver schedule to take care of 
overflow of passengers. 


Overnite Denverite, a standard train, 
placed in revenue service on the schedule 
of the Denver Zephyr to handle overflow 
business. 


Trail Blazer (Penna.) Pacemaker (N. Y. 
C.) rebuilt fast coach trains, established 
between New York and Chicago. 


Six 2-car streamliners placed in revenue 
service by Southern. 


Streamline trains replace the standard 
“400” (C. & N. W.) between Chicago and 
Minneapolis. 











Statistics Prove Success of 


Streamliners 


New trains show uniformly satisfactory results in a country-wide 
survey of their operations 





Railroad 
Alton 
A. T. & S. F. 
B. & M. 
j 
cCB& Q, 
l 
1 
1 C. M., St. P. & P. 












They Started It All 


Index of Trains 


Train Page 
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a a 560 
GRC CAUCE 5 ices ce sice ce nceseles 560 
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Sam Houston Zephyr ............. 564 
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Abraham Lincoln 
Ann Rutledge 


(2 trains) 
Alton 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


: Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 7 
Overall scheduled speed: 


785,300 lb. 


8 cars and locomotive—l bag- 
gage-smoker; 2 chair; 1 dining- 
lunch counter: 1 lounge; 2 par- 
lor: 1 parlor-observation 


July 1, 1935 


Chicago and St. Louis 
(1 round trip daily—each train) 


564 
57.8 m.p.h. 


Statistics 
July 1, 1935, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 
Revenue per train mile: 


1,222,600 
711,001 
146,920,797 
120 

$2.79 





October 14, 1939 








Chicagoan 
Kansas Citian 


(2 trains) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Weight of each train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


620,000 Ib. 


7 cars—1 power unit; 1 baggage- 
mail; 2 chair cars: 1 club-chair; 
1 diner; 1 parlor observation. 
On week ends, 1 extra chair car 
added regularly to each train. 


April 17, 1938 


Chicago and Wichita 
(1 trip in each direction per train 
daily) 


Daily mileage per train: 671 
Overall scheduled speed: 60 m.p.h. 
Statistics 
April 17, 1938, to June 1, 1939 

Total train miles: 556.780 
Total passengers handled: 164,503 
Total passenger miles: 42,799,016 
Average passengers per train: 79 
Revenue per train mile: $1.68 
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Super Chief 


(2 trains) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Weight of train (cars only): 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 
Operated between: 


Weekly mileage per train: 


1,028,000 Ib. 


11 cars—2 power units: 1 club- 
baggage: 1 club-lounge: 1 diner; 
5 sleepers: 1 sleeper-observation. 


Ist train—June 15, 1937 
2nd train—February 22, 1938 


Chicago and Los Angeles 
(1 round trip per train per week) 


4,456 


Overall scheduled speed: 56.6 m.p.h. 
Statistics 
June 15, 1937, to June 1, 1939 

Total train miles: 748,568 
Total passengers handled: 28,933 
Total passenger miles: 60,086,144 
Average passengers per train: 81 . 
Revenue per train mile: $2.22 


RAILWAY AGE 





Chief 


(6 trains) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Maximum weight of train: 
(Cars only) 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Average daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


Total train miles: 


1,320,000 Ib. 


11 cars—1 mail; 1 baggage-mail: 
1 club-baggage; 1 club-lounge; 
1 diner: 5 sleeping cars: 1 
sleeper-observation. 


(Additional lightweight sleeping 


cars are added as required) 


February 22, 1938 
(Date lightweight equipment re- 
placed former standard trains) 


Chicago and Los Angeles 
(Each train in turnaround service) 


743 
47.6 m.p.h. 


2,067,584 
(Made by present lightweight 
trains) 








Weight of train (cars only): 


Consist: 


' Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Weekly mileage per train: 








Revenue per train mile: 


El Capitan 


(2 trains) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


526,000 Ib. 
7 cars—l power unit; 1 bag- 
gage-dormitory-chair car: 2 


chair cars: 1 chair-observation;: 
1 lunch counter-dining car. 
(Consist increased in summer 
season by 2 or 3 chair cars and 
1 diner, as required. Addition- 
al power unit then added.) 


February 22, 1938 


Chicago and Los Angeles 
(1 round trip per train per week) 


4,456 


Overall scheduled speed: 56.6 m.p.h, 
Statistics 
February 22, 1938, to June 1, 1939 
Total train miles: 587,875 
Total passengers handled: 35,100 
Total passenger miles: 60,033,597 
Average passengers per train: 102 


$1.82 


RAILWAY 








Golden Gates 


October 14, 1939 


(2 trains) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Weight of train (cars only): 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


622,000 lb. 


7 cars—l power unit: 1 baggage- 
chair; 2 chair: 1 chair-club-bar: 
1 lunch counter-diner:; 1 chair- 
observation. 


July 1, 1938 


Oakland and Bakersfield 

(1 round trip daily for each train 
in connection with co-ordinated 
bus service —San Francisco to 
Los Angeles.) 


Daily mileage per train: 626 
Overall scheduled speed: . 56.1 m.p.h 
Statistics 
July 1, 1938, to June 1, 1939 

Total train miles: 419,420 
Total passengers handled: 214,562 
Total passenger miles: 42,987,628 
Average passengers per train: 102 
Revenue per train mile: $1.39 
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San Diegan 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Weight of train (cars only): 694,000 Ib. 


Consist: 8 cars—l power unit; 

1 baggage mail; 4 chair cars; 
1 tavern-lunch counter: 

1 parlor-observation. 

(From 2 to 3 chair cars added 


for week-end traffic) 
March 27, 1938 


Los Angeles and San Diego 
(2 round trips daily) 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 512 
Overall scheduled speed: 52.8 m.p.h. 
Statistics 


March 27, 1938, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 217,424 
Total passengers handled: 229,778 
Total passenger miles: 27,040,980 
Average passengers per train: 124 


Revenue per train mile: $1.69 
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ea 


Flying Yankee 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Boston & Maine 
(Maine Central) 


231,600 lb. 


3 cars—l power-baggage-buffet: 
1 coach; 1 coach-observation. 


April, 1935 


Operated between: (B. & M.) Portland Me. and Boston, Mass. 
(2 round trips daily except Sun- 
day) 

(Me. Cent.) Portland, Me., and Bangor. 


Daily mileage: 


Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


(1 round trip daily except Sun- 
day) 


733 (6 days a week) 


63 m.p.h. (B. & M.) 
45 m.p.h. (Me. Cent.) 


92.1 per cent 


Statistics 


April 1, 1935, to May 31, 1939 


Total train miles: 


Total passenger handled: 


Revenue per train mile: 








764,210 
B. & M.: 361,955 
Me. Cent.: 221,748 


583,703 
B.&M.: $1.38 
Me. Cent.: $1.31 











Pioneer Zephyr 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


302,800 Ib. 


4 cars—l power-baggage-mail; 
1 dinette-coach; 1 coach: 1 coach- 
parlor. 


November 11, 1934 


Lincoln-Omaha-Kansas City 
(1 round trip daily) 


500 
47 m.p.h. 
93.8 per cent 


Statistics 
November 11, 1934, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


894,256 
262,201 
38,518,713 
43 

$1.09 
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Sam Houston Zephyr 
Texas Rocket 


October 14, 1939 


(2 trains) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
(Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


288,700 


4 cars—l power-baggage; | din- 
ette-ccoach: 1 coach: 1 coach- 
parlor. 


April 21, 1935 


Fort Worth-Dallas-Houston 
(1 round trip daily for each 
train) 


566 
66.6 m.p.h. 
91.7 per cent 


Statistics 
April 21, 1935, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


1,917,231 
371,538 
98,155,827 
51 

$1.03 


Remarks: These Zephyrs are the original Twin Zephyrs, oper- 


ated in various service following their release 


Chicago-Minneapolis run. 





from the 
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Twin Zephyrs 
(2 trains) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
759,420 Ib. 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 


Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


8 cars—1 power unit: 1 baggage- | 
1 dinette- | 


tavern: 2 coaches; 
coach; 1 diner: 1 parlor car; 1 
parlor-lounge. 


December 18, 1936 


(In place of original Twin 


Zephyrs assigned to other serv- 


ice) 


Chicago and Minneapolis 
(1 round trip daily for 
train) 


882 


66.6 m.p.h. 
(Chicago-St. Paul) 


91.8 per cent 


Statistics 
December 18, 1936, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 
Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 


Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


1,572,123 
509,485 
151,670,810 
97 

$1.82 
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each | 





Denver Zephyrs 


(2 trains) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


1,563,545 lb. 


14 cars—2 power units; 1 mail- 
express: 1 baggage-tavern: 1 
dinette-coach: 2 coaches; 1 diner: 
3 sleeping cars: 2 bedroom cars; 
1 parlor-lounge. 


November 8, 1936 


Chicago and Denver 
(1 train in each direction daily) 


1,036 
64.8 m.p.h. 


92.5 per cent 


Statistics 
November 8, 1936, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


v 





1,940,881 
385,861 
229,239,242 
117 

$2.61 











566 
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Mark Twain Zephyr 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
246,540 Ib. 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


4 cars—1 power-baggage: 1 bag- 
gage-express; 1 dinette coach: 1 
coach-parlor. 


October 28, 1935 


St. Louis and Kansas City 
(1 round trip daily) 


Daily mileage: 558 

Overall scheduled speed: 55.8 m.p.h. 

On time percentage: 97.5 per cent 

Statistics 
October 28, 1935, to June 1, 1939 

Total train miles: 696,082 
Total passengers handled: 198,817 
Total passenger miles: 27,835,032 
Average passengers per train: 40 
Revenue per train mile: 97 cents 


Remarks: These figures include original operations of this train 


in St. Louis-Burlington, Iowa, service. 








General Pershing Zephyr 


October 14, 1939 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


609,820 lb. 


4 cars—l1 power-baggage: 2 
coaches; 1 dining-parlor car. 


April 30, 1939 


St. Louis and Kansas City 

(1 round trip daily) 

(Service extended by 1 round trip 
daily between Kansas City and 
Lincoln, Neb., on June 10, 1939.) 


978 
55.8 m.p.h. 
95.2 per cent 


Remarks: Statistics are not yet available as to the passengers 


handled, earnings, etc., of this new train. 


Its operations, 


however, have been entirely satisfactory. 
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Morning Hiawatha 
(2 trains) 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 
Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 


Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


Westbound: 1,836,000 lb. 
Eastbound: 1,658,000 lb. 


9 cars and locomotive — 1 ex- 
press; 1 railway postoffice: 1 
tap-buffet-express: 3 coaches; 1 
diner: 1 drawing room-parlor; 1 
beaver-tail parlor. 

(Note: 2 additional express cars 
regularly assigned to westbound 
schedule. Also extra passenger 
cars frequently added to a max- 
imum of 14 cars) 


January 21, 1939 


Chicago and Minneapolis 
(1 train in each direction daily) 


422 


Statistics 


January 21, 1939, to May 31, 1939 


Total train miles: 


Total passenger miles: 


Total passengers handled: 


Average passengers per train: 
Revenue per train mile: 


53.9 m.p.h. 

(Chicago-St. Paul) 

93 per cent 
110,904 
49,525 
9,103,622 
82 
$2.85 
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Afternoon Hiawatha 


(2 trains) 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


1,428,000 lb. 


9 cars and locomotive—l tap- 
buffet-express: 4 coaches: 1 din- 
er: 2 drawing room-parlor: 1 
beaver-tail parlor. 

(Note: <xtra equipment to a max- 
imum of 14 cars is frequently 
added.) 


May 29, 1935 


Chicago and Minneapolis 
(1 train in each direction daily) 


Daily mileage per train: 422 
Overall scheduled speed: 63.1 m.p.h. 
(Chicago-St. Paul) 
On time percentage: 93 per cent 
Statistics 
May 29, 1935, to May 31, 1939 
Total train miles: 1,421,677 
Total passengers handled: 1,101,057 
Total passenger miles: 266,518,832 
Average passengers per train: 187 
Revenue per train mile: $3.80 


Remarks: This train began as a 6-car train, now a standard 
9-car train, frequently handling up to 14 cars. Original equip- 
ment has been replaced by new cars and new locomotives. 





























Chicago, 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 
Placed in service: 
Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 


Overall scheduled speed: 










On time percentage: 


Total train miles: 


Total passenger miles: 








Total passengers handled: 


Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


Peoria Rocket 


Rock Island & Pacific 


572,600 Ib. 


5 cars—1 power unit: 1 baggage- 
cinetie; 2 coaches; 1 observa- 
tion-lounge. 


September 19, 1937 


Chicago and Peoria 
(2 round trips daily) 


644 
60.1 m.p.h. 


97 per cent 


Statistics 


September 19, 1937, to June 1, 1939 


418,600 
255,653 
34,758,563 
83 
$1.66 


RAILWAY 








Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


Des Moines Rocket 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


October 14, 1939 
















572.600 lb. 


1 bag- 
1 ob- 


5 cars—l power unit; 
gage-dineite: 2 coaches; 
servation-lounge. 


September 26, 1937 


Chicago and Des Moines 
(1 round trip daily) 


716 
59.9 m.p.h. 
98.5 per cent 


Statistics 
September 26, 1937, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


459,686 
184,532 
42,385,830 
92 

$1.84 
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4 


Kansas City-Dallas Rockets 


(2 trains) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 
On time percentage: 


580,984 Ib. 


5 cars—1 power unit; 1 baggage- 
dineite; 1 coach; 1 coach-obser- 
vation-lounge. 

1 baggage-mail car added to 
each train May 15, 1939. 


November 15, 1938 


Kansas City and Dallas 
(1 trip in each direction daily) 


677 
62 m.p.h. 
97.3 per cent 


Statistics 
November 15, 1938, to June 30, 1939 


(Including previous operation of one train as Kansas City- 
Oklahoma City Rocket) 


Total train miles: 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


532,098 
117,311 
15,065,943 
46 


(In Kansas City-Dallas Service) 


Revenue per train mile: 


93.2 cents 





Kansas City- 
Minneapolis Rockets 


(2 trains) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Weight of each train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


500,400 lb. 


4 cars—1 power unit: 1 baggage- 
dinette: 1 coach: 1 coach-obser- 
vation-lounge. 


September 29, 1937 


Kansas City and Minneapolis 
(Each train one way daily) 


489 
53.8 m.p.h. 
97.4 per cent 


Statistics 
September 29, 1937, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 


Total passengers handled: 


Total passenger miles: 


Average passengers per 


Revenue per train mile: 


625,949 
142,826 
37,648,515 
60 

$1.23 

























Maximum weight of train: 


Maximum consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 









The Rebels 


(2 trains) 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


480,000 lb. 


4 cars—1 power-mail-baggage 
car: 1 buffet-coach: 1 coach: 1 
sleeper observation. 


July 1, 1935 


New Orleans, La. and Jackson, 
Tenn, 
(One train in each direction 
daily) 


Daily mileage per train: 497 
On time percentage: 98.7 per cent 
Statistics 
July 10, 1935, to June 30, 1939 
Total train miles: 1,330,515 
Total passengers handled: 430,864 
Revenue per train mile: 62 cents 


Remarks: An extra car added to these trains daily between 

New Orleans and Jackson, Miss. An extra car also added 
daily between Union, Miss., and Jackson, Tenn., to and from 
the Mobile connection. 
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Green Diamond 


October 14, 1939 


Illinois Central 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


460,000 lb. 


5 cars—1 power unit: 1 baggage- 
mail-express: 1 coach; 1 coach- 
diner; 1 lounge-diner. 


May 17, 1936. 


Chicago and St. Louis 
(1 round trip daily) 


Statistics 


May 17, 1936, to May 31, 1939 


Total train miles: 


Total passengers handled: 


Total passenger miles: 


Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


588.4 

60 m.p.h. 

95 per cent 
586,903 
158,688 
37,794,302 
64 
$1.26 
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Weight of train: 


Operated between: 


Total train miles: 








Twentieth Century Limited 


(4 trains) 
New York Central 


Locomotive and 


tender: _ 681,900 lb. 
Train: 1,730,515 Ib. 
2,412,415 lb. 


13 cars—1 mail-baggage:; 1 club- 
lounge: 1 roomette car: 2 room- 
ette-bedroom cars: 3 compart- 
ment-bedroom-drawing room 
cars: 2 diners: 2 bedroom cars; 
1 observation car. 


New trains placed in service: June 15, 1938 


New York and Chicago 


Overall scheduled speed: 60 m.p.h. 


Daily mileage per train: 961 ' 
Statistics 
June 15, 1938, to May 31, '1939 
657,324 

Total passengers handled: 63,637 
Total passenger miles: 61,000,000 
Average passengers per train: 93 
Revenue per train mile: $3.43 





RAILWAY 


Weight of train: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 


Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 








The Comet 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
260,590 Ib. 


3 cars—2 power-coach units; l 
coach; (this train has a power 
unit at each end to avoid turn- 
ing). 


June 5, 1935 


Boston, Mass. and Providence, 
R. 1. 

(Five round trips week days: 
four round trips Sunday) 


Week days—440 
Sundays—352 


48 m.p.h. 


91 per cent 


Statistics 
June 5, 1935, to June 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 


475.240 
595.398 
19,661,947 
4l 

$1.00 


(Note: These figures include Sunday excursion service) 








October 14, 1939 
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Crusader 
Reading 
e Weight of train: 994,815 lb. 
Broadway Limited Consist: 5 cars—2 parlor-observation; 2 
(2 trains) ; coaches; 1 dining-tavern car. 
Pennsylvania Placed in service: December 13, 1937 
Operated between: Philadelphia and Jersey Cit 
Weight of train: 1,033,000 Ib. (New York) 7 
(excluding locomotive) (2 round trips daily) 
Consist; 8 cars—1l mail: 1 baggage: 1 | Daily mileage: 361 
roomette car; 1 bar-lounge-bed- 
room car: 1 compartment-bed- | Overall scheduled speed: 60 m.p.h. 
room-drawing room car; 1 bed- sail 
room car; 1 master room-bed- | Total train miles: 203,130 
room-buffet-observation car. On time percentage: 96.6 per cent 
New trains placed in service: June 15, 1938 
Operated between: New York and Chicago 
(one trip in each direction daily) 
Daily mileage per train: 907 
Overall scheduled speed: 56.7 m.p.h. 
Train miles: 691,667 
(June 15, 1938, to June 30, 1939, inc.) 
Remarks: In the period since streamlined equipment was intro- 
duced (June 15, 1938) the patronage of the Broadway Limited 
has increased 37.5 per cent over the previous average. 
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Silver Meteor 
Seaboard 


(Pennsylvania) 
(Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac) 


1,055,934 Ib. 


8 cars—l power unit: 1 coach- 
baggage-dormitory car: 1 coach- 
tavern-lounge car: 1 diner: 3 
coaches: 1  observation-lounge 
car. 


February 2, 1939 


New York and Miami, Fla. 
New York and St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in services 
Operated between: 


Mileage: 895 (average per day) 
1,361 (average per trip) 
Overall scheduled speed: 55.8 m.p.h. 
On time percentage: 93.9 per cent 
Statistics 
February 2, 1939, to June 30, 1939 
Total train miles: 133,393 
Total through passengers handled: 20,239 
Revenue per train mile: $2.78 


Remarks: From February 2, 1939, to June 5, 1939, this train oper- 
ated from New York, every third day, alternately to Miami 
and St. Petersburg. Beginning June 5, through service New 
York to Wildwood, Fla., was inaugurated. Train is divided 
at Wildwood, one section operated to Miami, the cther to St. 
Petersburg. 
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The Sunbeam 






(2 trains) 


Southern Pacific 


Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


694,700 lb. 


6 cars and locomotive—1l bag- 
gage: 2 coach-chair; 1 articulat- 
ed coach-chair; 1 parlor: 1 diner- 
observation. 


September 19, 1937 


Houston and Dallas, Texas 
(1 train in each direction daily) 


264 
59.5 m.p.h. 
98.23 per cent 


Statistics 
September 19, 1937, to May 31, 1939 


Total train miles: 

Total passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


327,360 
52,530 
13,806,484 
42 

$1.20 









The Daylights 


(2 trains) 
Southern Pacific 


Locomotive 
Cars 




















Weight of train: 


Total 


Consist: 


lor-observation. 
Placed in service: March 21, 1937 


Operated between: 


470 
48.2 m.p.h. 


Daily mileage per train: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 94.8 per cent 


Statistics 
March 21, 1937, to June 30, 1939 
Total train miles: 


Total passengers handled: 





Total passenger miles: 





Average passengers per train: 








Revenue per train mile: 


754,000 lb. 
1,352,000 lb. 


2,106,000 Ib. 


14 cars—1 baggage-coach: 8 
coaches; 1 tavern: 1 coffee shop 
diner: 1 diner: 1 parlor; 1 par- 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
(Each train one way daily) 


781,141 
639,394 
268,645,662 
344 

$4.92 
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Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Daily mileage: 


Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


City of 





Salina 


Union Pacific 


247,660 lb. 


October 14, 1939 








3 cars—l1 power-baggage: 1 
coach; 1 coach-buffet 


January 31, 1935 


Salina, 
Mo. 


Kansas City, 


Kan., 


to Kansas City, 


Mo., 


Kan., and return 
Kansas City to Salina 


560 


to Topeka, 


Salina-Kansas City: 53.4 m.p.h. 
Kansas City-Topeka: 60 m.p.h. 


99.4 per cent 


Statistics 


January 31, 1935, to July 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 

Tota’ passengers handled: 
Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


v 


Hliget 


653,832 
414,997 
32,097,304 
49 

78.6 cents 
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City of Denver 
(2 trains) 
Union Pacific 
(Chicago & North Western) 


1,348,345 lb. 
1,341,140 lb 


13 cars—2 power uniis: 1 auxil- 
iary-baggage: 1 baggage-mail: 
1 baggage-taproom; 2 coaches; 
1 diner: 2 sleeping cars; 1 berth- 
bedroom - compariment car; 1 
bedroom-compartment-observation 
car: 1 drawing room-compart- 
ment-bedroom-roomette car added 
to each train May 11 and 12, 
1939, 


June 18, 1936 


Chicago and Denver 
(One trip in each direction daily) 


Daily mileage per train: 1,048 


Weight of trains: 


Consist of each train: 


Placed in service: 
Operated between: 


Overall scheduled speed: 65.4 m.p.h. 
On time percentage: 96.4 per cent 
Statistics 


June 18, 1936, to July 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 
Total passengers handled: 


2,329,522 


U. P.: 256,973 
C. & N. W.: 281,642 


Total passenger miles: 214,937,265 
Average passengers per train: 92 
Revenue per train mile: 


RAILWAY AGE 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 
Operated between: 








City of San Francisco. 


Union Pacific 
(Chicago & North Western) 
(Southern Pacific) 


2,545,496 lb. 


17 cars—3 power units: 1 auxil- 
iary-baggage-dormitory: 1 chair 
car: 1 diner-kitchen: 1 diner; 1 
dormitory-club: 3 sleepers: 2 
drawing room-compartment cars; 
2 bedroom cars; 1 roomette car: 
1 observation lounge. 


June 14, 1936 


Chicago and San Francisco 
(5 round trips per month) 


Mileage: 22.600 miles per month 

Overall scheduled speed: 56.8 m.p.h. 

On time percentage: 95.3 per cent 
Statistics 


June 14, 1936, to July 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 
Total passengers handled: 


828,058 


C. & N. W.: 46,886 
U. P.: 49,025 


S. P.: 51,109 
Total passenger miles: 109,182,012 
Average passengers per train: 132 
Revenue per train mile: $3.72 


Remarks: This schedule originally protected by a 11-car train, 
which was superseded on January 2, 1938, by a 17-car train. 


576 
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City of Portland 


Union Pacific 
(Chicago & North Western) 


Weight of present train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 
On time percentage: 


1,064,300 Ib. 


1l cars—2 power units; 1 auxil- 
iary-baggage: 1 baggage-dorm- 
itory-kitchen; 3 sleeping cars; 1 


bedroom - compariment car: 1 
coach; 1 coach-buffet: 1 diner- 
lounge. 


Original 7-car train, weight 597.- 
280 lb., in operation June 6, 
1935, to July 26, 1935. Opera- 
tion renewed February 6, 1936, 
to March 27, 1939, when present 
ll-car train took over service. 


Chicago and Portland, Ore. 
(Five round trips per month) 


22,720 miles per month 
57.4 m.p.h, 
96.2 per cent 


Statistics 
June 6, 1935, to July 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 
Total passengers handled: 


Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 


899,798 


35,929 
29,898 


69,688,047 
77 
$1.42 


U. P.: 
Cc. & N. W:: 





(13-car 


City of Los Angeles 


October 14, 1939 





train) 


Union Pacific 
(Chicago & North Western) 


Weight of train: 


Consist: 


Placed in service: 
Operated between: 


Mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


1,500,240 Ib. 


2 power units: 1 auxiliary bag- 
gage-dormitory car: 2 coaches; 
1 diner-kitchen; 1 diner; 3 sleep. 
ing cars; 2 bedroom-compart- 
ment cars; 1 observation lounge, 


May 15, 1936 


Chicago and Los Angeles 
(5 round trips per month) 


22.995 miles per month 
59 m.p.h. 
93.5 per cent 


Statistics 
May 15, 1936, to July 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 


Total passengers handled: 


Total passenger miles: 
Average passengers per train: 
Revenue per train mile: 


Remarks: This train, originally 


824,381 


44,199 
36,778 


90,148,560 
109 
$2.51 

11 cars, began operations May 


U. P.: 


Cc. & N. W.: 


15, 1936 and was replaced by a new 17-car train on Decem- 


ber 27, 1937. The original 


train was then remodeled, the 


consist increased to 13 cars, and put back in service on 


August 18, 1938. 
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City of Los Angeles 


(17-car train) 
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; Union Pacific 
; (Chicago and North Western) 


13 Weight of train: 
Consist: 


Placed in service: 


Operated between: 


Mileage: 
Overall scheduled speed: 


On time percentage: 


2,512,264 Ib. 


3 power units: 1 auxiliary-bag- | 


gage-dormitory car; 2 chair cars; 
1 diner-kitchen; 1 diner: 1 dorm- 
itory-club car; 2 sleeping cars; 2 
drawing room-compartment cars; 
1 roomette car: 2 bedroom cars; 
1 observation lounge. 

December 27, 1937 


Chicago and Los Angeles 
(5 round trips per month) 


22,995 miles per month 
59 m.p.h. 
93.5 per cent 


Statistics 
December 27, 1937, to July 1, 1939 


Total train miles: 


m: Total passengers handled: 


Total passenger miles: 


Average passengers per train: 


Revenue per train mile: 





420,962 


U. P.: 28,562 
C. & N. W.: 22,804 


56,846,110 
135 


$3.30 








577 





Explanatory Notes 


The foregoing statistics 


with reference to new, lightweight. 


trains include only such figures as are directly applicable to 


-these trains, and do not include figures for the operation of sup- 


plementary trains of standard equipment. 


Overall scheduled speed: 


On iime percentage: 


Total passengers handled: 


Revenue per train mile: 


Includes all stops between initial 
and final termini. 


In computing these figures, the 
customary five-minute time al- 


lowance is considered. 


These figures, in each case, in- 
clude only revenue passengers. 


These figures include only rev- 
enue from passenger fares paid, 
and do not include mail, express 
or other head-end revenue, nor 
revenue from dining car service, 
taverns, cocktail lounges, etc. 








e>— 
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Whatever the Surroundings—Streamliners Still Provide a Thrill 





“Speed Limit — Ninety Miles!” 


New fast trains are operated with safety and a 
high on-time percentage 


This sign on a curve in western Nebraska five 
years ago for a special run gave some hint as 
to how operations were to be revised to take care of the 
new era in railroad speeds. Subsequently up to July 1 
new, lightweight passenger trains, operated as a unit, 
had piled up 28,317,174 train miles, with an on-time 
performance of better than 90 per cent, figured on a five- 
minute allowance. These trains, whose total daily mile- 
age is now approximately 45,000, have accomplished this 
feat in all sorts of weather and under all sorts of topo- 
graphical conditions. Moreover, in spite of one un- 
fortunate accident caused by sabotage, their safety record 
has been extraordinary. 

Records such as that made by the City of Denver (two 
trains), which in three years operated 1,147,029 miles 
without visiting a shop, are being established constantly, 
and such trains as the Hiawathas, the Daylights and 
others have similar records to their credit. The Pioneer 
Zephyr, then a three-car train, although designed en- 
tirely for high-speed local service, proved its mettle 
when called upon to serve as an Advance Denver Zephyr 
for some months in the summer of 1935. It made the 
run of over a thousand miles at high speed daily with a 
record of 158 times on-time in 161 trips. 

Under the test of severe operating conditions, these 
trains have proved beyond question that they can “take 
it.” The high speed of which they are capable is taken 
much for granted now, but in the early days of their 
development their speed trials made the headlines. What 
is now practically normal safe speed for long distances, 
in view of better track and greater knowledge and ex- 
perience of what the trains can do, then required weeks 
of preparation and extreme care. 

The new trains operated more than 25 million miles 
at speeds averaging approximately 60 m. p. h. overall 
without a single passenger fatality. Then, on August 


ao ae LIMIT 90.” 


12, 1939, a homicidal maniac succeeded in derailing the -. 


City of San Francisco on Southern Pacific rails near 
Harney, Nev., resulting in the death of 9 passengers, 14 
members of the crew, and injuries to 119 persons. The 
official Interstate Commerce Commission report on this 
accident has not yet been released. It seems apparent, 
however, that, under the circumstances, the equipment 
stood up remarkably under the stress and strain to which 
it was subjected. Reports of this accident appeared in 
the Railway Age of August 19, page 289; September 2, 
page 350; and September 23, page 444. The immediate 
announcement of the president of the Union Pacific that 
another train would be purchased in its place is indica- 
tive of his confidence in this type of equipment. 

The new trains have been involved in several grade 
crossing accidents, frequently at high speeds. Although 
in one case the other vehicle involved was a huge road 
grader, no damage other than minor dents has occurred 
to the trains in such accidents. On one occasion the Mark 
Twain Zephyr hit and capsized a standard sleeping car 
in the St. Louis station, with no damage to the stream- 
liner. Other accidents in which these trains have been 
involved include the following: 


November 13, 1934 Pioneer Zephyr (C. B. & Q.). Struck by 
5-ton truck at Greenwood, Nebr. Damage: 
a broken step and slight dent in car body. 
Train proceeded on schedule. 


City of Portland (U. P.). Two sleeping 
cars were derailed at Nugget, Wyo. No 
casualties. Train rerailed and proceeded 
under own power to Pocatello, Idaho. 

Denver Zephyr (C. B. & Q.). Sidewiped 
by a D. & R. G. W. train in the Denver 
passenger station. Five cars derailed; no 
casualties. Train proceeded on regular 


July 24, 1935 


December 14, 1936 


run without four cars, which were re- 
paired and returned to service in 10 days. 


City of Denver (U. P.). 
broken axle near Orchard, Colo. 


Derailed by 


February 8, 1937 
No cas- 
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ualties. Train rerailed and continued to 
Denver. 


Pioneer Zephyr (C. B. & Q.). Ran through 
an open switch at Napier, Mo., and col- 
lided head-on with freight locomotive. 
Engineman killed, two members of crew 
and four passengers injured. Power -car 
damaged. 


October 2, 1939 


The new trains have proved their ability to stand up 
in their regular high-speed service, as well as to protect 
passengers on the rare occasions when an accident 
occurs. 


How They Run 


Operating men have found that high-speed operation 
differs only in certain points from ordinary passenger 
train operation. It is axiomatic that a high-speed train 
must be dispatched with greater precision than one oper- 
ating at lower speeds. On most roads the rules require 
freight trains to clear the time of passenger trains by at 
least five minutes. In general, this clearance has been 
practically doubled for high-speed trains; yet the delay 
to freight trains is by no means proportionately increased, 
since the high-speed trains traverse a division faster, and 
meet fewer trains. 

The adverse affect on high speeds of repeated accelera- 
tion and deceleration is such that constant speeds should 
be striven for, and slow orders and other speed restric- 
tions eliminated wherever possible. It has been demon- 
strated that 90 m. p. h. is a perfectly safe speed for 
certain curves with proper superelevation and spirals. 
However, speed boards should be prominently displayed 
about 3,000 ft. from the point of the curve, and profiles 
of the territory should be available at terminals for the 
information of the enginemen. Notifying crews of track 
imperfections requiring slow running assumes an added 
importance under high-speed operation, and on most 
roads the distance between such track and the point of 
warning has been increased. 

To schedule a high-speed train correctly also involves 
extra care. When the average speed is 60 m. p. h. or 
more, delays that were formerly regarded as part of 
the day’s work can no longer be tolerated. The reloca- 
tion of water and fuel stations and larger standpipes at 
water stations have helped steam train operation, and 
the reduction or elimination of head-end delays at inter- 
mediate stations through handling mail and express has 
helped all the trains. 

Following is a resume of some of the outstanding spe- 
cial runs that have been made with the new trains. The 























Start of one of the High Speed Record Runs 


RAILWAY 


July 30, 1934 





AGE 








High Ball! 


data obtained on these runs, after careful checking and 
correlation, have been used as a basis for all of the high- 
speed schedules : 


May 10, 1934 The Pioneer Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) aver- 
aged 80.2 m.p.h. in a trial run on the Penn- 
sylvania from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Engle- 
wood, Ill, 141 miles, against a strong 
headwind. 

May 26, 1934 The Pioneer Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) started 
from the Rocky Mountains at dawn and 
pulled onto the stage at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago the same evening. This non- 
stop run of 1,015 miles was made in 13 
hr. 5 min., at an average speed of 77.5 
m.p.h. The maximum speed attained was 
112.5 m.p.h., and a 19-mile stretch was 
traversed at 106.2 m.p.h. 


In preparation for the eventual high-speed 
streamlined runs of the Hiawathas, a stand- 
ard train on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, ran from Chicago to Mil- 
waukee, 85 miles, in 67.5 min., at an aver- 
age speed of 75.5 m.p.h., having averaged 
103 m.p.h. for a five-mile stretch. 


July 20, 1934 


The Pioneer Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) ran 
from Chicago to St. Paul, 431 miles, in 6 
hr. 4 min., including six stops, as a trial 
run on which to base the proposed 6 hr. 
30 min. regular schedule. 





The City of Portland (U. P.), the first 
streamlined sleeping car train, ran from 
Los Angeles to New York, 3,258 miles, in 
56 hr. 55 min., or at 57.2 m.p.h. The Los 
Angeles-Chicago run of 2,298 miles was 
made in 38 hr. 47. min., or at 59.2 m.p.h.— 
breaking all previous speed records be- 
tween those points. : 


(Continued on page 593) 


October 22, 1934 















Ten Million Patr, 


Brilliant sales campaigns {g 
generally increase 





T’S a far cry from the Grand Central terminal in 

New York to the “depot” in Smith Center, Kan.; 

but the new trains have proved that prospective 
passengers are akin in both places. Sixty thousand 
people trooped through one of the new trains at Grand 
Central in one day, while Smith Center could muster 
only 1,157 for a similar exhibition. However, as the 
total population of Smith Center is only 1,736, the 
enthusiasm of the Kansas prairies compared favorably 
with that of the metropolitan area. It is this universal 
appeal, carefully fostered by the railways, that has in- 
duced over ten million passengers to ride these new 
trains since the first one entered revenue service late in 
1934. Of what does this appeal consist? Basically, 
in good showmanship and salesmanship of a saleable 
article. 














Give ‘Em Color and Comfort 


Until the advent of the new trains passenger equip- 
ment was designed by engineers, who turned out a 
thorough, workmanlike job, in colors that would not 
show the dirt—equipment that was strictly utilitarian in 
character. It took the railways a long time to realize 
that they were dealing, in a highly competitive market, 
with a style-conscious public, which was accustomed to 
color in transportation through the styling efforts of the 
automobile industry. The tentative early efforts toward 
improving the appearance and appeal of trains met with 
such approval that the developments in the last five 
years followed in natural progression. 

There is no other vehicle of transportation that can 
be made as comfortable and commodious as the railway 
train. By turning over the design of the interior archi- 
tectural features and the decorative treatment of the new 
trains to artists and interior decorators, the railways 
soon achieved trains that for commodious comfort and 
attractiveness excelled any other form of transportation. 
Thousands of questionnaires passed out to passengers 
on the new trains have shown how keenly appreciative 
and aware the traveling public is of such comforts and 
conveniences as air conditioning; lighting systems that 
combine beauty with greater visibility ; modern furniture, 
drapery and carpeting; train telephone service; radios; 
and the thousand and one other comforts and con- 
veniences that characterize the new trains. 














Speed—and Still More Speed 





In addition to being style-conscious, the traveling pub- 
lic is also speed-conscious—a natural result of an age 


Attractive Interiors with All Modern C# 
Passen? 









re success of new trains and 
passenger traffic 


that has seen the inception and the evolution of the air- 
plane and the high-powered automobile. To meet this 
competition, while the designers were busy with their 
revolutionary treatment of train interiors, engineers were 
equally busy working out structural problems that would 
meet the demand for speed and still more speed. 

The technical details of how all this was worked out 
are given elsewhere in this issue. From a traffic stand- 
point it is only necessary to know that they were worked 
out successfully, and it soon became possible to schedule 
trains at speeds that would have been considered idle 
dreams less than a decade ago. Hour upon hour was 
clipped off schedules that were already considered fast, 
and this was not only true of the new trains, but of 
passer.ger schedules in general throughout the country. 


A Fine Product—What of It? 


Here then was the spectacle of a superfine product— 
the modern passenger train—a monument to the skill 
and ingenuity of the railways and the railway supply 
manufacturers in research and engineering—but what of 
it? Traditionally, railroading had been conducted as a 
sort of secret, mysterious business. Some effort, but 
little progress, had been made in acquainting the public 
with what was going on behind the scenes. There were 
so many other matters of absorbing interest in this 
modern, fast-moving world that interest in railways 
seemed dormant—if not dead. The spectacle of bare- 
foot boys thronging beside the tracks to watch No. 69 
roar by, or of everyone in town going down to the 
“depot” to meet No. 24, seemed as out-of-date as the 
buggy-whip. But it wasn’t—and the railways set about 
proving that it wasn’t. 

Sales and promotion ideas may have been lacking 
previously, but they came rushing now. Exhibitions of 
the new trains, well-publicized and advertised, began 
attracting a few curious sightseers in the first day or 
two. Then the word spread, and ropes and police be- 
came necessary to hold the crowds back. Meanwhile, a 
well-planned publicity campaign was in full operation. 
Pictures of the new trains began appearing in news- 
papers, rotogravure sections, magazines and news reels 
throughout the country, and the exhibitions took on the 
nature of triumphal tours. y 

Special fast runs attended by elaborate ceremonies, and 
broadcast on nation-wide hook-ups, made the front pages 
of all newspapers. Governors, movie actresses and all 
sorts of other dignitaries and celebrities were glad to 
serve in christening the trains or starting new runs. 
Fashion shows were held on board, and pictures of the 
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interior decorations, the attractiveness of which was 
enhanced by beautiful models and the charming stew- 
ardesses in service on many of the trains, appeared 
throughout the press, including women’s magazines. A 
procession of trains, headed by a glistening streamliner, 
opened a new line in the Rockies, and everywhere the 
trains went people lined the right-of-way. The words 
“streamliner” and “streamlined” became an integral part 
of the American language overnight. The trains that 
began to be turned out of the builders’ shops, after the 
first ones, all cashed in on this wave of reawakened 
enthusiasm for railroads. Train-naming contests were 
held, and exhibitions of the latest “models” were marked 
by an undiminished number of eager spectators. The 
unflagging interest is perhaps best typified by the fact 
that, only a week or two ago, a leading metropolitan 
newspaper carried a feature article, with photographs, 
describing the crowds that still gather nightly to watch 
the streamliners go by. 


A Grand Selling Job 


The appeal of the colorful new trains and their sleek 
steam or Diesel-electric locomotives did not cease at 
mere curiosity. When they were placed in revenue serv- 
ice, the patronage fully justified the splendid selling and 
publicity job that had been done. In fact, on many of 
the trains, it was as difficult to get a seat as to procure 
a ticket for a world series game in Cincinnati. The 
direct appeal of the streamliner is indicated beyond any 
question by many instances, of which the experience with 
the Pioneer Zephyr is typical. In order that it might 
serve as an Advance Denver Zephyr for a few months 
while the new trains for the Denver service were being 


‘ built, it was removed from its regular Lincoln-Omaha- 


Kansas City run. A steam train of conventional design, 
running on the same fast schedule, was substituted for 
the Pioneer—and traffic dropped 30 per cent! 

Many interesting sidelights have developed in connec- 
tion with the new trains. One of the most important, 
perhaps, is the effect on the crews. The spirit of 
enthusiasm, almost of adventure, that characterizes 
passengers on the fast trains has communicated itself to 
the crews. They, too, cannot help but join in the 
enthusiasm, and there is a marked sprightliness and help- 
ful, friendly spirit shown by the crews of the stream- 
liners which, unfortunately, is not always present on 
other trains. This spirit is evident from the conductor 
down to the third assistant chef in the diner. It is also 
evident in both the station and city ticket offices, where 
the passenger is made to feel that buying a ticket for a 
streamliner is an event and not merely a prosaic business 
transaction. 

Many of the ticket offices have been “streamlined” as 
well, and are now bright, attractive, air-conditioned 
offices that match the spirit of the new era in railroad 
passenger transportation. Even the timetables have been 
“streamlined.” The old prosaic booklets, with all the 
uninteresting appearance of a telephone directory, have 
been superseded by brightly colored booklets, usually 
illustrated, that perform a necessary selling job in their 
own way. 

The railways have not “missed the boat” with regard 
to the byproducts of this re-awakened railroad interest. 
They have cashed in on ski trains, camera trains, kayak 
trains, swing music trains, and a wide variety of other 
revenue producers. Meanwhile, railroad enthusiast trips 
have grown from two or three-hour jaunts to 6,000-mile 
tours. 

On all the trains questionnaires have been issued in- 
quiring as to what form of transportation the “stream- 
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liner” passenger would have used if such a train had 
not been available. 


Where Traffic Comes From 


The answers received have revealed a_hearten- 
ing situation with reference to the number of people 
who would not otherwise have made the trip at all. 
This creation of a new travel market has been one of the 
major sales successes of passenger progress in the past 
five years. A large percentage of passengers would have 
driven their private automobiles and a sizeable percen- 
tage would have used competing forms of transportation 
other than railroads. 

It is significant to observe that later questionnaires 
reveal that the number of passengers who would have 
used other trains of the same or competing railroads is 
definitely decreasing. The original streamline trains 
were intended for relatively short day runs, largely to 
meet bus competition, and they still serve that purpose. 
As more and bigger trains were built and longer runs 
were possible, the day trains began having an effect on 
night travel. At one period the day and night traffic 
between Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis showed an 
exact reversal of previous travel habits, approximately 
70 per cent of the passengers using day trains and 30 
per cent night trains, instead of almost the exact oppo- 
site, prior to the inauguration of the new trains.. The 
loss of traffic by the night trains, however, was not as 
great as first glance at these figures would indicate, since 
much of the day travel was new business. 

The inauguration of the long-distance sleeping car 
trains, however, and the improvement in sleeping car 
accommodations, which has kept in the forefront of pas- 
senger progress, have produced much additional revenue. 
In the final analysis return on investment is the factor 
of most interest in inaugurating new trains, and this 
figure, when analyzed, shows that each type of the new 
trains has a definite place in the present-day traffic 
picture. 


We'll Have to Use More Cars 


A striking illustration of the success of the new trains, 
and a convincing proof of their traffic-building value, is 
afforded by the additions to the trains that have been 
made since their inception. Practically all of the trains 
that have been in service for as long as two years are 
now handling additional cars. The Hiawatha, which 
started out as a six-car train, now has an average con- 
sist of over 12 cars. The City of Los Angeles and the 
City of San Francisco were both formerly 11-car trains, 
but now carry 17 cars. The City of Denver and the 
Denver Zephyr trains have each added two additional 
sleepers to their consist. The El Capitans added a diner 
and two coaches early this summer. The original Twin 
Zephyrs were not only replaced by much larger trains, 
but were placed on a double daily service. The Southern 
Pacific has two new Daylights on order to take care of 
travel demands, and the Seaboard has ordered a com- 
panion train to its Silver Meteor. Only three days after 
the new two-car Southern streamliners went into opera- 
tion last month it was found necessary to add another 
car. 

The results of the individual trains are given in the 
statistical section of this issue. Individually they show 
surprising money-making possibilities. In the aggregate 
the total of ten million passengers handled, yielding 
approximately 214 billion passenger-miles, gives a strik- 
ing—almost breathtaking—proof of the successful effort 
of the railways to promote passenger progress in the 
last five years. 












Light Weight Captures the Field 


Starting with streamline trains, the new construction materials take 
over all types of passenger equipment 


a good passenger-train cruising speed, and 40 to 

50 miles an hour was the common range for 
over-the-division scheduled speeds. Faster schedules 
meant faster cruising speeds or more rapid acceleration. 
Faster running or quicker acceleration required more 
locomotive horsepower. But the size and weight of 
passenger trains was being stepped up faster than the 
power of steam passenger locomotives. 

Conventional passenger coaches for main-line service 
ranged in weight from about 65 to 80 tons*; a few 
exceptionally light designs weighed as little as 60 tons. 
Sleeping cars ranged well up toward 90 tons. Trains 
of 1,000 to 1,200 tons were being handled regularly on 
some of the best schedules in the country with loco- 
motives developing from 3,000 to 4,000 indicated horse- 
power—from 2.5 to 2.75 hp. per ton of locomotive and 
train weight. The locomotive accounted for 20 to 25 
per cent of the combined weight. When new, many 
of these locomotives furnished 3 to 3.5 hp. per ton of 
combined weight of the trains they were built to handle. 


FE’: many years 60 miles an hour was accepted as 


Less Weight vs. More Horsepower 


The idea that less weight and reduced resistance 
might be as effective as increased locomotive horse- 
power in making faster schedules possible was first put 
to the practical test when, during the first half of 1933, 
the Union Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy each announced its plans for a lightweight 
streamline articulated passenger train to be propelled 
by a built-in internal-combustion power plant. The 
first of these trains was completed on or about Febru- 
ary 1, 1934.° This was the Union Pacific train, now 
known as the City of Salina. It consists of three body 
units carried on four four-wheel trucks. It was built 
by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Company and 
aluminum alloy was the principal structural material. 
Some two months later the Burlington train—the first 
of the Zephyrs—was completed. This is also made up 
of three articulated units, but was built by the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company of stainless steel, 
joined by the Shotweld process of controlled-energy 
welding. 

Both of these trains reflected extreme efforts to re- 
duce weight and train resistance so that a single 600- 
hp. engine-generator unit might be able to move the 
train at running speeds up to approximately 100 miles 
an hour. In the main, the weight saving was effected 
by utilizing the special properties of the materials of 
construction: the low weight-volume relationship of the 
aluminum alloys; the high strength and freedom from 
corrosion of the stainless steel. A further gain was 
made by articulation, thus reducing the number of 
trucks from six to four. Train resistance at high 
speeds was kept down by streamlining, by lowering the 
car bodies, and by reducing their width and height. 
The reduced size was also a factor in keeping down the 


_ 


* This covers cars 70 ft. or more in length. There are shorter cars up 
to 63 ft. in length, weighing from 52 to 56 tons. 





weight. Streamlining consisted in smoothing up all ex- 
terior surfaces, even to enclosing the space below the 
car floors as far as truck clearances would permit, and 
so shaping the head and rear ends as to reduce tur- 
bulence at the points where changes in the direction of 
air flow take place. Flexib'e diaphragms conforming 
to the outside contour of the cars enclosed the space 
between body units. 

The two power plants of like nominal capacity were 
dissimilar. That on the Union Pacific train is a dis- 
tillate—burning spark-ignition engine, while that in the 
Burlington train is a Diesel engine, the prototype of all 
the two-cycle engines since installed in motor trains or 
Diesel-electric locomotives by the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration. 


New Type Material Introduced 


About a year after the Union Pacific and the Bur- 
lington trains were built, two lightweight motor trains 
operated by Diesel-electric power plants were deliv- 
ered to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern by the American 
Car and Foundry Company. These trains represent 
the entry of a new type of structural material into the 
field of lightweight design: corrosion-resistant low- 
alloy high-tensile steel, fabricated by welding. They 
were non-articulated, thus providing the flexibility of 
consist required in the operation of this railroad’s main- 





Aluminum Becomes a Structural Material 
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three-unit locomotive, have a horsepower capacity of 
about 4.5 per ton, and the motive power represents about 
36 per cent of the total combined weight. 





















































































































Fabricating Stainless Steel 


line passenger service. These trains, consisting of 
three and four cars, have Alco 660-hp. Diesel engines. 
Unlike the Union Pacific and Burlington trains, the 
Rebel trains were not intended for high-speed service, 
but were adapted to replace steam trains on existing 
schedules. 

The Union Pacific and Burlington trains demon- 
strated their ability to attain top speeds of at least 90 
miles an hour. They demonstrated that high running 
speeds and fast schedules are not a matter of the capacity 
of motive power alone, but of the horsepower-weight 
relationship. The horsepower in these trains, compared 
with that of even small steam passenger locomotives, is 
extremely low. And yet it represented about 5 hp. per 
ton of total weight, and the weight of the power plant 
and its share of the leading car body amounted to nearly 
half the total weight of the train. In short, the attrac- 
tiveness of faster schedules was demonstrated and it 
was clear that weight reduction was an important factor 
in making them practicable. 

It soon became evident that certain features of the 
train by which weight had been saved would have to 
give way. In the later and larger trains for the Union 
Pacific and Burlington alike, there was a return to the 
full-size conventional cross-sectional dimensions. Ar- 
ticulation has been retained although only partly, 
and is being used to a limited extent in such groups 
as kitchen-dining room combinations, and a_ few 
sleeping cars for operation in trains with conventional 
equipment. 

With the increase in size of trains, the built-in Diesel- 
electric power plant soon gave way to the full Diesel- 
electric locomotive, first in a single cab unit and then 
successively in two and three-cab units with horsepower 
capacities up to 6,000. The City of San Francisco and 
the City of Los Angeles of the Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North Western and Southern Pacific, each originally 
consisting of 14 partially articulated body units and a 


Coaches As Well As Trains 


But reduced weight, its value once demonstrated, has 
not been confined to rolling stock designed for operation 
in fixed train units; it has very rapidly extended to roll- 
ing stock of the car-unit variety. From such completely 
interchangeable car units have been made up some of 
the most successful lightweight trains operating on high- 
speed schedules, and large numbers of them are finding 
their way into the common run of main-line trains, 
where they are operating interchangeably with the older 
conventional cars. Notable among the trains which are 
now always made up completely of lightweight, inter- 
changeable units are the Hiawathas of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the Southern Pacific 
Daylight trains, the Twentieth Century Limited of the 
New York Central and the Broadway Limited of the 
Pennsylvania. The Super Chief of the Santa Fe was 
the forerunner of a completely re-equipped fleet of 
trains, only part of which are operating on the higher 
speed schedules. One of the largest fleet of lightweight 
coaches—that of the New Haven—is utilized entirely in 
its regular fleet of main-line trains. 

With the inauguration of lightweight trains made up 
of cars designed to interchange with conventional rolling 
stock, the streamline steam locomotive made its appear- 
ance. Since the success of the Diesel-driven lightweight 
trains in maintaining high-speed schedules depends upon 
the provision of a sufficiently high horsepower-weight 
ratio, the successful operation of such schedules with 
steam presented no inherent difficulties. Well known, 
hut not too widely applied refinements in design are 
desirable to adapt the steam locomotive to regular oper- 
ation at cruising speeds approaching 100 miles an hour. 
The use of lightweight reciprocating parts has proved 



































A Welded Truss Car Structure of High-Tensile Alloy Steel 
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particularly important and care is needed in the distribu- 
tion of overbalance weights. Steam distribution at 
high speeds is another problem to which attention is 
being given. 


Steam Goes Streamline 


Several high-speed schedules of 60 and more miles an 
hour are being successfully operated exclusively by steam 
—notably the Hiawatha runs of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific and the Twentieth Century Limited 
of the New York Central. The latter train with a con- 
sist of 13 cars, including light-weight Pullmans, head- 
end cars, and dining cars, is hauled by a steam locomo- 
tive developing a maximum indicated horsepower of 
4,700. The welded low-alloy high-tensile-steel Pullman 
cars, ranging in weight from 57 to 63 tons, represent a 
reduction of about one-third of the weight of former 
conventional construction. The horsepower-weight ratio 
is about 3.9 or 4 hp. per ton. A similar train of the 
former cars, hauled by the same locomotive, would have 
about 3 hp. per ton. 

The history of the Hiawatha trains is illustrative of 
the treatment always accorded the steam locomotive. 
Inaugurated as a six-car train, it was hauled by a stream- 
line 4-4-2 locomotive designed for the service. The regu- 
lar load was soon increased to seven cars and then to 
eight cars and the same locomotive continued to handle 
the train. With larger locomotives, the train has now 
grown to a regular consist of nine cars. The value 
of the coach-unit consist is well indicated by the fact 
that this train at times operates with as many as 14 
coaches, 

With the reduction in weight of car structure, there 
has also been a reduction in truck weights. This has been 
effected by utilizing high-tensile alloy-steel castings. The 
use of aluminum and light sections of stainless steel in 
turniture and fittings has also contributed by reducing 
the weight of car seats and furniture. 

The extent to which the new structural materials have 
been employed to reduce the weight of passenger equip- 
ment is shown in the table. 


A Welded Roof Structure of High-Tensile Alloy Steel Ready for the Sheathing 
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Streamlining was a spectacular feature of the early, 
light-weight high-speed trains. At the outset it was dis- 
cussed in terms of its value as a reducer of train resist- 
ance at high speeds. Not only has it continued to be a 
feature of all the highspeed trains, but it has been applied 
in the design of a large number of the cars built for gen- 
eral service. Streamlining may be considered as perform- 
ing three functions. Two of them are reducing head-end 
and rear-end turbulence and reducing the break-up of 
smooth air flow along the longitudinal surfaces of the 





Under Body Equipment Smoothly Enclosed under the Center of the 
Car 
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train by local eddies around windows and between cars. 
On short trains the so-called head-end effect constitutes 
a large proportion of the total air resistance. As the 
length of the train increases, the resistance to the flow 
of the air along the roofs, sides and underneath the train 
account for a progressively increasing proportion of total 
air resistance, and air resistance as a whole in turn be- 
comes a progressively decreasing proportion of the total 
train resistance. For long trains, therefore, the greatest 
practical value of streamlining lies in smooth sides, roofs, 
and under bodies, and in unbroken contours between cars. 
The third function of streamlining is to restore glamor 
to the rails. Head-end streamlining continues to be ap- 
plied to locomotives because of its style value. 

A large proportion of the light-weight coaches, whether 
or not they are intended for operation in high-speed 
trains of fixed consist, have been streamlined. Windows 
are set flush against the sheathing, which is free from 
rivet heads or laps; roofs have lost the clerestory and are 
free from projecting ventilators, and the hoods have been 
replaced with straight roofs at the ends. Little attention 
has been paid to the underbody, although an exception 
must be made to this statement in the case of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific coaches. All underbody 
equipment is smoothly enclosed in a housing under the 
center of these cars. 


The Braking Problem 


With a change from 60 miles an hour to 100 miles an 
hour as the operating speeds from which stops must be 
made, there arose a new braking problem. To stop a 
train from 100 miles an hour requires the dissipation of 
nearly three times the quantity of energy per ton of train 
weight that must be dissipated in stopping from a speed 
of 60 miles an hour. Where safety requires that the 
minimum stopping distance from the higher speed be the 
same as that allowed for the lower speed, the average 
rate of energy dissipation must also be three times as 
great. This requires the development of higher retarda- 
tion ratios, much higher brake-shoe pressures and results 
in much higher brake-shoe and wheel temperatures. 
There are limits beyond which brake-shoe pressures and 
retarding ratios cannot safely be increased. To keep 
unit brake-shoe pressures equivalent to a load on the 
standard brake shoe of about 18,000 lb., brake-shoe bear- 
ing areas have been enlarged either by increasing the 
size of the brake shoes or by employing double brake 
heads. 

Two measures have been adopted to prevent wheel 
sliding at high retardation rates. The Decelakron oper- 
ates to reduce brake-cylinder pressure to maintain a con- 
stant safe retardation rate as the coefficient of friction be- 
tween brake shoe and wheel increases with the reduction 
in speed. The Decelostat operates on each wheel to re- 
duce brake-cylinder pressure and to sand the rail at the 
first evidence of incipient wheel sliding. Maximum re- 
tardation rates have been employed up to about 3.5 miles 
per hour per second. 

The high-speed control type of air brake first de- 
veloped for use on the articulated trains has since been 
adapted for application to individual cars. Aside from 
its combination of electro-pneumatic, straight-air and 
automatic-pneumatic control, its relay-valve feature ef- 
fects uniform brake-cylinder pressure throughout the 
train irrespective of variations in piston travel. 

The severity of the punishment to which wheels are 
subjected in stopping high-speed trains at high decelera- 
tion rates with brake shoes applied on the rim of the 
wheel has occasioned considerable discussion as to pos- 
sible substitutes for this method of controlling the speed 
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of trains. Among the alternatives considered are the 
magnetic brake, dynamic electric braking, and the appli- 
cation of the disc or deum type brake employed in auto- 
motive practice.  —~— 

The first practical application of a substitute for wheel- 
rim braking is the disc-type brake in service on the Bur- 
lington “General Pershing” Zephyr, on which its early 
performance is promising. An ingenious application of 
dynamic braking is embodied in the steam turbo-electric 
locomotive built for the Union Pacific by the General 
Electric Company. 


Travel Comfort 


With the inauguration of the light-weight high-speed 
trains began an era of refinement in all features affecting 
comfort and attractiveness. Air-conditioning, while well 
established prior to the inauguration of the new light- 
weight trains, has been improved, particularly the 
features affecting air distribution and temperature con- 
trol. The unit train was particularly well adapted to 
the development of the head-end system of auxiliary 
power generation. By the installation of separate Diesel- 
electric power plants to meet the increasing demand for 
auxiliary power, the locomotive power plant is relieved 
of all but the traction load. 

But the installation of separate auxiliary power plants. 
has not been confined to the head end. Self-contained 
Diesel-electric power plants are being installed on indi- 
vidual cars. In one such installation, the power plant 
furnished energy for the heating load as well as the 
light and air-conditioning load. 

One of the fields in which the greatest improvements 
has been effected is that of lighting. Light intensity, 
long considered unsatisfactory in most railway passenger 
cars, is being increased and new methods of distrbiution 
effected. These involve fluorescent lighting and the use 
of modern plastics as diffusing and light-decorative 
mediums, in numerous combinations of direct and in- 
direct lighting. 

The entire atmosphere in modern passenger cars has 
been greatly improved. Careful interior design and 
ornamentation, and the effective use of color, under the 
direction of competent experts, has been chiefly responsi- 
ble for this. The development of the rotating type of 
seat has greatly facilitated the design of seats and backs 
for comfort. 

Not all the improvements affecting comfort are inside 
the cars, however. The use of rubber and other material 
for sound insulation was first tried prior to the con- 
struction of lightweight high-speed trains. Since the 
first of these trains was built, however, the employment 
of sound-insulating material on new cars has been quite 
general. 

The difficulties which were encountered in the devel- 
opment of truck oscillations at critical speeds, which 
were corrected in some of the lightweight trains by the 
adoption of cylindrical-tread wheels, have lead to a more 
intensive study of the riding qualities of passenger 
trucks. Improvements have been effected by complete 
changes in truck suspension and by better  pro- 
portioned springs in trucks of the conventional equalizer 
type. 

In the early articulated trains, slack between cars was 
completely eliminated and these trains are particularly 
smooth performers in starting and stopping. The tight- 
lock coupler has eliminated free-slack from coupler 
knuckles. The rubber draft gear is also being applied 
on many cars as a further means of improving the 
smoothness of acceleration and deceleration of inter-car 
movements within the train. 
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Passenger Coaches and Body Units of Articulated Trains in Which the New Struc- 
tural Materials and New Methods of Fabrication Have Been Used to Reduce Weight 


Road 
Alabama Great Southern.................. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 


Aslnntic Conet Bite: 2 6.5 6 sack ccves ohheews 
Haltimore:& O10... .5 sock ccce coaccecce 


Bangor & Aroostook. ..... 5 secs ccccce eves 


BORtOI Ge WAAMIO. ooo 55 0s be wocindeieenes 


Burlington-Rock Island................... 
Centraal Geaegig. « <o< oon cc mace ceee cus 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific..... 





*On order. 
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Class 
Coaches 
Motor-bagg. 
Coach 
Coach 
Bagg.-mail 


pence 

oun 

Oba chair 
Chair-club 
Bagg.-lounge 
Club-lounge 
Bagg.-mail 
Pass.-bagg.-dorm. 
Pass.-bagg. 
Parlor-obs. 

Diner 
Diner-lunch-l’g. 
Pass.-bagg. 
Pass.-bagg.-bunk 
Chair-obs. 

Club 

Mail 

Club-chair 


Mail-bagg. 
Coach 
Chair 
Obs.-chair 
Diner-l.c. 
Mail-bagg. 
Pass. 

Chair 

Obs. 
Buffet-coach 
Coaches 
Bagg.-mail 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Coach 
Exp. 
Coach 
Pass.-bagg. 
Chair. 
Chair 
Tap-room-lounge 
Coach 
Diner 
Parlor 
Obs.-club 


Mail-bagg. 
oach 
Parlor 
Parlor-lounge 
Diners 
Bagg.-lounge 
Coach 
Coach 
Diners 
Sleepers 
Sleepers 
Lounge-buffet 
iners 
Chair 
Dinette 
Coach-dinette 
Motor-bagg. 
Sleepers 
hair 
Chair 
Diner-obs.-parlor-lounge 
Coach 
Bagg. 
Cafe-bagg. 
Pass.-bagg. 
Coach 
Dining 
Parlor 
Rear parlor 
Rear parlor 
Parlor 
Parlor 
Diners 
Tap room-exp. 
Coaches 
Mail-exp. 
Exp. 
Coaches 
Coach-bunk 
Diners 
Pass.-bagg. 
Mail-exp. 
Bagg.-tap room 


tArticulated units, including combination power unit. 


{Length and weight of train as a whole. 


§Car-body units of partially or wholly articulated trains. 


Length, 
ft.-in. 
72-9 
80— 0 
79- 8 
79— 2 
73-10 
79-10 
83-— 2 
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197— 
196- 


280— 
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Weight, 
Ib. 


114,700 
228,200 
83,530 
98,000 


851,000 


104,000 
115,500 
104,000 





115,300 


108,400 
105,000 
123,800 

96,000 
103,000 
131,500 

57,000 


Structural 

material 
H. T. steel 
H. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
H. T. steel 


Stain. steel 


Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. Steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain: steel 
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H. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
Carbon steel 
. steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
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Year 
built 


1939 
1939 
1936 
1936 


1937 


1937-38 
1937-38 
1937 
1937 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
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Builder 


St. Louis Car Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Edw. G. Budd 

St. Louis Car Co. 


Edw. G. Budd 


Edw. 
Edw. 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
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Edw. G. Budd 
Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull-.Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
Pull.-Std. 

Pull,-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Edw. G. Budd 
Pull.-Bradley 
Pull.-Bradley 
Pull-Std. 

Budd 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Pull.-Std. 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. 
Edw. Budd 
Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 
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Road 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


(Continued) 


Chicago, Rock Island 


Colorado & Southern . 
Delaware & Hudson 
Florida East Coast. . 


ee || ee rr ae 


Pt. Worth & Denver City... 0.5. occa ae 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.................. 


Illinois Central...... 


Kansas City Southern 


Lehigh OS ARR ene ee ere a ene re 
DMNA EMI eS hk ee co an carne 


Pennsylvania....... 


Pullman Company... 
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St. Louis-South Western.................. 


Seaboard Air Line. .. 


Texas & New Orleans 


Union Pacific. ...... 


Union Pacific— 
Chicago & North 

Union Pacific— 
Chicago & North 
Southern Pacific. 


*On order. 
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Class 
Diner 
Dr. r'm.-parlor 
Rear parlor 
Coaches 
Mail 
Pass.-bagg.-mail 
Pass.-bagg. 


Coaches 
Pass.-bagg. 
Chair. 
Diners 
Obs.-lounge 
Coach 
Coaches 
Obs.-sleeper 
Motor-bagg. 
Sleeper-coaches 
Motor-bagg. 


Coach 
Coach 
Mail-bagg. 
Mail-exp. 
Coaches 
Diner-lounge 
Parlor-obs. 
Diners 
Coaches 
Mail-bag. 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Coaches 
Grille 
Coaches 
iner 
Coaches 
Diner 
Diner 
Diner 
Coach 
Sleepers 
Coach-obs. 
Coaches 
Diner 
Coach 
Coach 
Pass.-bagg. 
Pass.-bagg. 
Coach 
Coach-tav. 
Diner 
Coach-obs. 
Pass.-bagg. 
Coach 
Coach-tav. 
Diner 
Coach-obs. 
Coach 
Motor-bagg. 
Coach-bagg. 
Coach 
Coach 
Tavern 
Diner 
Parlor 
Parlor-obs. 
Baggage 
Coach 


Baggage 
Coach 

Coach 

Parlor 
Diner-lounge 
Diner-lounge 
Kitchen-diner-lounge 
Coach 

Diner 
Kitchens 
Sleeper 
Observation 


tArticulated units, including combination power unit. 
tLength and weight of train as a whole. 
§Car-body units of partially or wholly articulated trains. - 


#The larger weight is of a four-unit train; the smaller, of a three-unit train. 


Length, 
ft.-in. 
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Weight, 
Ib. 


105,400 





179,400 
311,800} 


111,600 
113,200 


113,300 
118,200 





670,000 
998,000 


58,200 


110,500 
207,7008 


1,622,700t 


1,581,200 
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Structural 
material 


steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
. steel 
Stain. steel 

. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
H. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
T. steel 
T. steel 
T. steel 
T. steel 
T 
eI 


te lelslalelaisletals 


n 
XL 
e 
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. steel 
. Steel 


and alum. 


H. T. steel 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
H. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
H. T. steel 
Alum. alloy 
H. T. steel 
H. T. steel 
H. T. steel 
H. T. steel 
H. T. Steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Alum. alloy 
H. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
H. T. steel 
H. T. steel 
H. T. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
Stain. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. steel 
. Steel 
. steel 
. T. steel 
um. alloy 
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Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 


Alum. alloy 
Alum. alloy 


Alum. alloy 


Alum. alloy 


Passenger Coaches and Body Units of Articulated Trains in Which the New Structural Materials 


and New Methods of Fabrication Have Been Used to Reduce Weight—Continued 


No. 
Cars 


Year 
built 
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Builder 


Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Co. shops 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 
Pull.-Std. 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 
American Car & Fdry. 
. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 

Edw. G. Budd 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry, 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry, 
American Car & Fdry. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry, 
American Car & Fdry. 
American Car & Fdry. 
Pull.-Std. 


o. 
2 


Goodyear-Zep. 
Pullman- Bradley 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 

Edw. G. Budd 
Edw. G. Budd 
Pull.-Std. 
American Car & Fdry. 
Edw. G. Budd 


Edw. G. Budd 
St. Louis Car Co. 
St. Louis Car Co. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 
Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 


Pull.-Std. 


“These cars, largely of high-tensile alloy-steel construction, include 92 each in service on the New York Central, and the Pennsylvania, 57 less on the Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe, and six sleepers ordered for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


construction in service on the Union Pacific. 
Union Pacific-Chicago & North Western-Southern Pacific. 


*Weight of diner and kitchen units combined. 


Included in this number are also 36 sleeping-car-body units of aluminum-alloy 
These are also included in the totals above under the Union Pacific, Union Pacific-Chicago & North Western, and the 














Faster Trains! 


Better Track! 


Shortened schedules demand 
a stronger structure, maintained 


to more exacting standards 


service that has become so popular today is the 

comfortable riding of the high-speed trains en- 
gaged in this service. No other factor is so likely to 
reduce the popularity of these trains as that form of 
discomfort which is created by poor-riding track. Good 
track is a fundamental requirement for high-speed opera- 
tion, since it is axiomatic that no train can be expected 
to ride better than the track over which it runs. 

These statements immediately raise the question 
whether the track in the form in which it exists today 
is strong enough to withstand the abuse imposed upon 
it by this class of service and, if it is, whether funda- 
mental changes in maintenance practices are necessary 
to put or keep it in condition for the continued opera- 
tion of these faster trains. The first question assumes 
double importance when it is considered that for many 
years, owing to the constantly increasing size and weight 
of locomotives and cars and speed of trains, the track 
consistently lagged behind the demands that were being 
made upon it, and safety was a very real concern of 
maintenance officers. 

Beginning about 1923, however, and continuing 
through the prosperous years ending with 1929, the rail- 
ways made unusually large expenditures for the purpose 
of improving the standards of track construction. The 
result was that the track caught up with and passed the 
locomotive and that, despite the reduced expenditures for 
maintenance since 1930, as a result of which some of the 
strength built into the properties during the previous 
decade has been withdrawn, the margin of safety that 
was created in these more prosperous years continued to 
be far wider than it was prior to 1923. 


O- of the strong appeals of the faster passenger 


The Track is Adequate 


_. Experience during the last five years has shown that, 
if constructed to the requisite standard of strength, the 
present design of track is adequate to meet the demands 
imposed by high-speed train operation, provided the 
equipment in the trains is designed for the speeds at 
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It is evident, therefore, that 
the present form of track will survive, unless radical 
changes in the designs of motive power and cars create 


which they are operated. 


new demands that it cannot meet. On the other hand, 
if, as many operating officers believe, locomotives with- 
out reciprocating parts are likely to prevail for this so- 
called super-speed service, the fast trains of tomorrow 
may be less destructive to the track than the conventional 
motive power of today. 

Although it was common knowledge among trackmen 
that the effects of irregularities in line, surface or gage 
were magnified as the speed increased, and that track 
that rode comfortably at 40 miles an hour might cause 
discomfort at 60 miles, and be unsafe at speeds appreci- 
ably greater, they have learned that even minor irregu- 
larities that were not noticeable at the lower speeds ‘tan- 
not be tolerated when the speed reaches 90 to 100 miles 
an hour. These developments in speeds which have oc- 
curred so recently have, therefore, created a new con- 
ception with respect to refinements in track maintenance 
that were not previously warranted on most roads, and 
this has required an almost complete reorientation of the 
viewpoint of supervisory officers and men alike toward 
these minor irregularities. 

They have also learned that under high-speed opera- 
tion, small defects, if neglected, may quickly grow into 
large ones that affect comfort and may also affect safety. 
Since the effect of irregularities is magnified as the speed 













































































Diversion of High-Speed Trains Requires Longer Turnouts 


increases, it becomes essential that the track be brought 
to accurate line, surface and gage before the shortened 
schedules are put into effect, and that this accuracy be 
maintained from day to day. Track as a whole does not 
fail suddenly, but gradually under the impact of traffic. 
This process of failure is accelerated as the speed of 
traffic increases, for which reason the track must have 
strength to resist the destructive forces imposed by high- 
speed traffic; otherwise the maintenance forces will be 
defeated in their efforts to maintain the degree of accur- 
racy of line, surface and gage demanded by the shortened 
schedules of today. 


Heavier Rail and Fastenings Demanded 


One of the important means of increasing the strength 
of the track is to lay heavier rail, since this insures 
greater vertical and lateral stiffness to the track, thus in- 
creasing its resistance to the traffic forces. In fact, with 
every extension of high-speed schedules it has been nec- 
essary to lay a considerable mileage of heavy rail, and 
this process is being continued as rapidly as possible on 
practically every line*over which these trains are being 
operated, for smooth-riding track and assurance against 
defects that might affect safety have become paramount. 
Yet it is not possible to realize the full benefits that can 
be derived from heavy rail unless the remaining details 
of the track are improved correspondingly. In other 
words, to be successful, high-speed operation demands, 
first of all, stability of the track; but strength does not 
of itself insure stability. The joint holds a place of first 
importance in this respect, since the continuity of the 
rail is broken at this point. Therefore, when improving 
the standard of track construction, most careful atten- 
tion is being given to selecting joints of proper design 
to minimize the destructive effects of traffic and insure 
good-riding conditions at the rail ends. 

Good-riding conditions cannot be assured unless the 
joint bars are kept tight and the running surface at the 
rail ends corresponds to that on the remainder of the 
rail. It is necessary, therefore, that the maintenance 
forces be constantly alert to keep the bolts tight and the 
joints surfaced. As soon as rail-end batter has progress- 
ed, as it will inevitably, to the point where it begins to 
create wear on the finishing surfaces or to affect the 
riding qualities of the rail, the rail ends must be built 
up by welding. 

Without tie plates of sufficient area and section to hold 
the track to gage and prevent mechanical destruction of 
the ties, even the most intensive efforts of the mainte- 
nance forces cannot keep the track to the required stan- 
dard of excellence. Yet on not a few lines over which 
high-speed trains are being operated many ties are still 
equipped with tie plates of small area and thin section, 
that afford inadequate protection. These plates are be- 
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ing replaced with others of adequate size as rapidly as 
the lighter rail is replaced with heavier sections. Like- 
wise, anti-creepers are even more essential for the main- 
tenance of high-speed track. It is: the universal experi- 
ence that, unless restrained, rail will creep under traffic, 
causing poor line and surface, as well as unsafe condi- 
tions, as is attested by the number of derailments that 
have been traced directly to creeping rail. While anti- 
creepers have been used for more. than three decades to 
provide this restraint, many maintenance officers have 
found it desirable to increase the number of anti-creepers 
to the rail panel on high-speed track. 


Must Have Stable Foundation 


Even when constructed of the best of materials and 
designed for the requisite strength, smooth-riding track 
cannot be maintained unless it is supported on a stable 
foundation; and this can be secured only with sound 
ties, clean ballast of adequate depth and stable well- 
drained roadbed. For this reason, not a few of the 
roads operating high-speed trains have found it neces- 
sary to watch their ties most closely, to increase their 
appropriations for ballast renewals and to give special 
attention to both surface and subsurface drainage. 

High speeds have focused attention on points of spe- 
cial hazard, as at junctions and points where trains are 
diverted to other routes. To overcome delays which re- 
sult from extreme reductions in speeds, longer turnouts 
with curved switch points are now being installed at 
many of these points, permitting the diversion move- 
ments to be made with safety and comfort at speeds up 
to 50 or more miles an hour. Likewise, facing-point 
switches are being eliminated or equipped with switch- 
point locks, and turnouts are being removed from the 
high side of curves. 


Curves Limit Speed 


Curves have always placed a limit on permissible 
speeds and have presented a major problem with respect 
to providing smooth-riding track at ordinary speeds. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that high speeds have 
brought them into greater prominence because of their 
effect on schedules and the necessity for a higher stand- 
ard of maintenance. Not a few roads have found it 
necessary to revise the alinement of their tracks to elim- 
inate curvature or to’ reduce it to a degree that will not 
impose restrictions on their schedules. While it is essen- 
tial, in the first instance, to select the correct supereleva- 
tion for the outer rail on the curve, it is equally essential 
that it be maintained accurately, for even slight varia- 
tions in elevation create discomfort at high speed and a 
feeling of insecurity that grows into apprehension, and 


(Continued on page 593) 





High Speed Demands Accuracy of Line and Elevation on Curves 
























Signaling 


Require longer blocks, more as- 
pects, cab signaling, centralized 
traffic control and better high- 


way-railroad crossing protection 


HE introduction of higher train speeds necessitates 
T changes and additional aspects in automatic block 

signaling to provide safe train-stopping distances, 
and additional signal aspects at interlockings in order that 
high-speed turnouts may be used efficiently, as well as 
improvements in highway-railroad grade crossing protec- 
tion to reduce the number of accidents at such locations. 
Approaching the problem from another angle, inter- 
lockings and centralized traffic control provide a prac- 
tical and economical means of reducing the overall run- 
ning time of trains by reducing the number of avoidable 
train delays enroute. 


Automatic Signaling Changes 


Although many of the light-weight trains are equipped 
with highly efficient braking systems, the signaling must 
be arranged to provide adequate braking distances for 
those trains of older equipment which may be run from 
time to time as extra sections on the same schedules or 
when the newer equipment is out of service. Further- 
more, many roads are operating trains of conventional 
equipment in regular service at speeds ranging from 80 
to 95 m. p. h., and, in some instances, up to 100 m. p. h. 
for extended distances. 

The braking distance of a train increases in proportion 
to the square of the increase in speed. The safe stopping 
distance for a 10-car passenger train of conventional 
equipment on level tangent track ranges from 4,500 ft. at 
70 m. p. h. to 6,750 ft. at 90 m. p. h. Under circum- 
stances where a passenger train traveling at 90 m. p. h. 
can be stopped in 6,750 ft., freight trains of 80 to 85 cars, 
most of which are loaded to three times their empty 
weight, moving at 50 m. p. h., require about the same 
distance for stopping. Taking into consideration the 
variations in braking equipment, in weather conditions, 
and in the mental alertness of enginemen, some roads 
have established 8,000 ft. as the minimum safe stopping 
distance for trains on level tangent track, and one or 
more roads have increased this figure to 9,000 ft. 

_On this basis, where three-aspect, two-block automatic 
signaling is used each block must be full stopping distance 
in length, so that an engineman encountering an Ap- 
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Affect 





Four-Aspect Signaling Reduces the Number 
of Unnecessary Train Stops and Delays 


proach aspect can stop his train before arriving at the 
signal which is displaying the Stop aspect. The dis- 
tance which an engineman sees an Approach aspect, be- 
fore arriving at it, can be utilized as additional braking 
distance, in the vast majority of instances. So adverse 
weather conditions and smoke from locomotives restrict 
the range at which signals may be seen, good practice 
as well as government regulations dictate that signals 
of the three-aspect type shall be located braking distance 
apart. The introduction of new high-speed trains has, 
therefore, brought about the necessity for extensive 
changes on much of the automatic block signal mileage. 

If the blocks are now too short the signals can be 
relocated to provide longer blocks. This practice, how- 
ever, reduces track capacity and introduces train stops 
and delays, especially in the vicinity of interlockings. In 
some instances, where blocks cannot be lengthened, the 
controls can be changed to display the Approach aspect 
on two successive signals in approach to one indicating 
Stop. This practice not only introduces train delays but 
also. may result in confusion on the part of enginemen, 
and is, therefore, discouraged by many authorities, except 
as a temporary measure. 

To provide adequate track capacity and the necessary 
flexibility in the spacings between train movements, 
especially in the vicinity of passing sidings, junctions, and 
interlockings, several roads have installed signals which 
display more than three aspects. For the same train 
speeds and braking distances, four-aspect, three-block 
signaling utilizes blocks half as long as those for three- 
aspect, two-block signaling. In four aspect signaling two 
blocks are available as train stopping distance, and follow- 
ing trains running on Clear aspects can be spaced 25 
per cent closer with safety. The major benefit of mul- 
tiple-aspect signaling is that in case circumstances ahead 
become more favorable the engineman of a following train 
has opportunity at more frequent intervals to receive 




































Centralized Traffic Control with Power-Operated Switches Reduces 
the Time Between Terminals Without Increasing Train Speed 


more favorable aspects, thus eliminating unnecessary train 
stops and delays, and thereby permitting all trains to keep 
moving at the highest speeds consistent with safety. 

This advantage of receiving more favorable aspects 
sooner is a characteristic feature of automatic cab sig- 
naling, and it may be contended that, for extended sec- 
tions of territory where high maximum speeds prevail, 
cab signaling, with long automatic blocks and three- 
aspect, two-block signaling controls, will provide ade- 
quate track capacity, as well as improved safety and 
simplicity of aspects. The use of cab signaling includes 
the further advantage that during foggy or stormy 
weather trains may be operated on schedule, whereas 
with wayside signals only they may be required to reduce 
speed in order to enable enginemen to see the signal 
aspects. 


Interference of Train Movements 


Under certain circumstances on territories where pass- 
ing track switches are hand-operated and train move- 
ments are directed by time-table and train orders, the 
introduction of trains on especially fast schedules causes 
extra delay to other trains. To be sure that the faster 
trains meet with no interference, some roads are requir- 
ing that all other trains clear the main line at least 20 
min. prior to the scheduled time of the high-speed trains, 
whereas with previous practice the limit may have been 
10 min., or on many roads the requirement was that a 
train should be in the clear a sufficient time to insure 
that the faster trains received clear automatic signals. 
As a high-speed train must pass all other trains operated 
in the same direction on a double-track line, and must 
meet or pass all other trains on a single-track line, the 
delay to other trains in making meets and passes has 
been increased decidedly on some roads. In many in- 
stances the peak of traffic, with reference to meets and 
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passes, occurs on territories adjacent to termini or on 
divisions midway in overnight runs between termini. As 
has been proved in several such instances the most eco- 
nomical and effective means of eliminating delays is to 
provide centralized traffic control, by means of which 
train delays are reduced to the minimum. On territories 
where the number of passes exceeds the number of meets 
the installation of centralized traffic control on an existing 
single-track line will result in more efficient train opera- 
tion than can be secured by the addition of a second 
track, unless it is the practice to operate trains in either 
direction on both tracks. On double-track or multiple- 
track lines the installation of centralized traffic control 
to permit either-direction operation on both tracks is 
effective in keeping all trains moving without delays 
otherwise occasioned by making passes. 


High-Speed Turnouts and Signal Aspects 


Additional aspects on home and distant signals at in- 
terlockings have been made necessary by the installation 
of new turnouts and crossovers, which have been pro- 
vided as a means of reducing the time lost by trains when 
making diverging moves. In addition to the Clear 
aspect for directing train movements on straight track 
through routes at maximum permissible speed, the 1938 
edition of the Standard Code provides aspects for home 
and distant signals for four ranges of speed, for directing 
train movements over diverging routes at speeds less than 
maximum authorized speed as follows: restricted, slow, 
medium, and limited. 

Wherever new high-speed crossovers and turnouts are 
installed, additional signal aspects must be provided as a 
means of directing trains up to the home signal and 
through the plants at the maximum speeds for which the 
track facilities are designed; otherwise the advantage of 
the new crossovers and turnouts is lost. For example, 
if a new crossover between main tracks is good for 45 
m. p. h., but a turnout between a main and a third track 
is good for only 25 m. p. h., proper aspects must be pro- 
vided to direct trains at the proper speeds on either of 
the two routes for otherwise the speeds on both must be 
limited to 25 m. p. h. In this way new track facilities 
provided to expedite the faster trains have brought about 
the need for numerous additional signal aspects at many 
interlockings. 


Better Highway Crossing Protection 


The introduction of high-speed trains has increased the 
hazard at highway grade crossings, especially on multiple- 
track lines. The railroads have gone to extremes to pro- 





Flashing-light Signals with Short-arm Gates Afford Improved Pro- 
tection for Tracks Handling High-Speed Trains 
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vide crossing signals at practically all of the crossings 
with important highways, and the federal government has 
aided in this activity during recent years. It would seem, 
therefore, that those automobile drivers who will not 
take the time necessary to observe and be governed by the 
signals can be blamed for the accidents resulting from 


their own carelessness. Nevertheless, accidents continue 
to occur, especially at multiple-track crossings where 
automobiles or trucks, after waiting for a train to pass 
on the nearest track, start moving immediately, without 
taking notice that the signals continue to operate on 
account of the approach of a second train on another 
track. A conclusion is that, where multiple-lane high- 
ways cross heavy traffic lines, and where any heavy traffic 
highways cross multiple-track lines, something more than 
signals is needed. 

The next form of protection beyond signals is some 
sort of a barrier, such as a gate, that will effectively deter 
drivers of vehicles from proceeding onto tracks, when 
otherwise, due to their carelessness in observing signals, 
they might be hit by a train. For such use the short- 
arm gate, which extends over only the lane or lanes 
approaching the crossing, has received extensive ap- 
proval and numerous installations have been made. 

The first installation of this character was placed in 
service as recently as 1936, but since that time many 
‘more have been installed as auxiliary protection for 
standard flashing light signals. In brief, it may be said 
that such installations accomplish the results for which 
they were designed. The United States Public Roads 
Administration, which has jurisdiction over the federal 
funds allocated for installations of crossing protection 
as a means of improving highway safety, believes that 
the additional expense required to include short-arm 
gates is justified in installations at multiple-track cross- 
ings, as well as at crossings of single-track lines on which 
trains are operated at specially high speeds. Several 
states are proceeding on this basis. 


Speed Limit—Ninety Miles!” 
(Continued from page 579) 


January 28, 1935 A Pennsylvania streamlined electric loco- 

_ motive on the first run powered by elec- 
tricity ‘between Washington and Phila- 
delphia, averaged 74 m.p.h. with a top 
speed of 102 m.p.h. 
The Twin Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) ran from 
(Chicago to St. Paul, 431 miles, in 5 hr. 
33 min., an average of 77.6 m.p.h., with a 
top speed of 104 m.p.h. 
The Comet (N. Y., N. H. & H.) ran from 
‘New Haven to Boston, 157 miles, at an 
average speed of 66 m.p.h., and a top speed 
of 110.3 m.p.h. 


April 6, 1935 


April 29, 1935 


May 10, 1935 The Abraham Lincoln (Alton) made a 
trial run of 124 miles at a continuous speed 
of 80 m.p.h. or better. 

May 15, 1935 The Hiawatha (C. M., St. P. & P.) ran 


from Milwaukee to New Lisbon, 141 miles, 
in 113 min., or an average speed of: 74.9 
m.p.h., reaching a high of 111.5 mph, 
which was maintained for three miles. 
The Royal Blue (B. & O.) ran 6 miles in 
3 min. 40 sec., or an average speed of 95 
m.p.h., from start to stop. 


June 24, 1935 


October 13, 1935 


The Mark Twain Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) 
made a round trip, Chicago to St. Paul and 
return, 882 miles, in 12 hr., or at an aver- 
age speed of 73.5 m.p.h. 
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October 16, 1935 In preparation for new Super-Chief runs, 
a standard train (A. T. & S. F.) weigh- 
ing 720 tons, ran from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, 2,228 miles, in 39 hr. 34 min., 


including 11 stops. 


The Denver Zephyr (C. B. & Q.) ran 
non-stop from Chicago to Denver, 1,017 
miles, in 12 hr. 12 min., or at an average 
speed of 83.3 m.p.h., with a top speed of 
116 m.p.h., and a 27-mile stretch at 105.8 
m.p.h. 

The Super-Chief (A. T. & S. F.) ran 
from Los Angeles to Chicago, 2,228 miles, 
in 36 hr. 49 min., at an overall speed of 
60.5 m.p.h., including 17 stops. The 202 
miles from La Junta, Colo., to Dodge City, 


Kan., were run in 139 min., at an average 
of 87.2 m.p.h. 


The effect of American streamliner operations has been 
world-wide. High-speed streamlined trains are now op- 
erated in points as far apart as Manchuria and Argen- 
tina. On the European continent, where rigid speed re- 
strictions formerly existed, the picture has been radically 
changed. In France the previous limit of 75 m. p. h. has 
been raised to 81 m. p. h. for trains and 93 m. p. h. for 
high-speed rail cars. In Belgium and Holland the 75- 
mile limit has been raised to 87 m. p. h., with 100 m. p. h., 
under consideration. In Germany and Italy high-speed 
trains are permitted 100 m. p. h. Most of these changes 
came about as a result of the study of American high- 
speed operations. 


October 23, 1936 


May 17, 1937 


Faster Trains! Better Track! 
(Continued from page 590) 


they may also become of danger. Of equal importance, 
the approach to the curve must be gradual to insure a 
smooth-riding transition from the tangent to the curve, 
or vice-versa, which requires the installation of spirals 
having the proper relation between the length of the 
spiral, the rate of change in curvature and the rate of 
transition from level track to the superelevation of the 
curve. It is now the general practice to make the spiral 
of such length that the lift from zero to full elevation 
will not exceed 1% in. per second at the maximum speed. 


Must Not Slow Down Trains 


Where schedules call for high average speeds every 
minute counts. Obviously, train operation will be at its 
best when the maximum and minimum speeds are kept 
as near the average as practicable. Any unscheduled 
reduction in speed causes a loss of time that must be 
made up later by speeds that are well above the average 
and that in most cases must be sustained for a long 
distance, since it is one thing to regain lost speed and 
another to regain lost time. For these reasons, slow 
orders that can be avoided can no longer be tolerated, 
and the maintenance forces are finding it necessary to 
revise their methods of doing work in such a way as to 
eliminate obstructions and thus permit trains to pass 
without speed restrictions. Where slow orders become 
necessary for reasons of safety, as after severe storms, 
shortened schedules make it essential that they be 
removed at the earliest practicable moment. 

It will thus be seen that the maintenance forces are 
confronted with two conflicting conditions as a result of 
the higher speeds. On the one hand, they are facing a 
more rapid destruction of the track structure, and, on 
the other, a demand that it be maintained to a higher 
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standard of excellence than ever before. In addition, they 


must do their work under the handicap of eliminating 
all obstructions to the passage of trains at full speed. 


How They Are Being Met 


These conditions are being met, first, by building 
stronger track with heavier rail and fastenings, and 
sound ties, with stability assured by deeper ballast sup- 
ported on a well-drained roadbed; and, second, by rais- 
ing the standard of track maintenance to a higher level. 
This latter is being accomplished by a closer inspection 
of turnouts and the superelevation on curves; by the 
day-to-day corrections of defects in line, surface and 
gage; and by doing the work in such a way that it will 
be more permanent. Obviously, these requirements can- 
not be met by the ordinary methods of track maintenance 
as they were understood five years ago. To meet them 
it has been necessary to utilize work equipment to its 
fullest practical extent, not only to lower the cost of 
maintenance but to insure added permanence to the work 
that is done, creating an added demand for certain 
types of machines that are particularly adapted for this 
work. 

These include particularly tie-tamping. equipment, bolt 
tighteners, welding equipment, grinders, ballast cleaners, 
ditching and trenching equipment, rail cranes, tie adzers, 
spike pullers, spike drivers and other equipment espe- 
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cially adapted for track and roadbed maintenance, in- 
cluding the laying of rail, the ballasting of track and the 
drainage of the roadbed. So important has it become 
that there be no interference with the movement of 
trains, that the trend toward the substitution of off- 
track machines for rail-bound equipment, already under 
way, has been greatly accelerated by the requirements 
of track maintenance for high-speed trains. 

The inauguration of high-speed operation occurred 
suddenly and somewhat dramatically with maintenance 
officers more or less unprepared to meet the demands 
imposed by the new service, which has spread consistent- 
ly from one road to another, until today these trains 
are engaged on runs that aggregate many thousands of 
route miles. These officers realized immediately, how- 
ever, that the higher speeds would be possible only if 
the refinements in maintenance kept pace with the de- 
mands they made on the track, and they have accepted 
the challenge. We have entered permanently into a 
new era of speed, for we have gone too far to revert to 
the speeds of yesterday, while those of tomorrow may 
be as much greater than those of today as the present 
speeds exceed those of yesterday. These fast trains, 
therefore, present a challenge to railway management to 
afford the maintenance of way department every facility 
in the way of materials and equipment that it may need 
to provide track of the requisite strength and to main- 
tain it to the highest standard of excellence. 
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Atlantic Board 
Offers Advice 


Carriers told they need more 
car checkers—Speaker pokes 
fun at statistical publicity 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board, whose commodity carloadings com- 
mittees estimated that loadings in the area 
would be 14.6 per cent greater this quar- 
ter than actual loadings of the correspond- 
ing period of 1938, concentrated, during 
their meeting in Newark, N. J., on Oc- 
tober 5, on the ability of the railroads to 
care for increased business. M. J. Gorm- 
ley, executive assistant, A. A. R., ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of rail- 
road capacity, which was reprinted in full 
in last week’s issue. (A footnote errone- 


ously reported the meeting to have been’ 


held in Atlantic City.) 

The report of the committee on freight 
and locomotive equipment, presented by C. 
J. Fagg, traffic counselor, Newark, held 
the opinion that, while the railroads have 
sufficient equipment to handle increased 
business, there has not been sufficient prog- 
ress made in distribution so as “to have 
the cars in the right spot or the right 
type of car at the right time.” In illus- 
tration it was pointed out that, on a par- 
ticular road observed, four good cars stood 
on a siding for a week while nearby ship- 
pers were looking for suitable equipment 
to load freight. The committee believed 
that maximum utilization is not being ob- 
tained because the carriers are short on 
yard checkers and reports by station agents 
of empties on hand and because there is 
not enough motive power to handle the 
empties to loading points. 

The committee called attention to the 
difference between capacity of non-rail 
transportation facilities during the last war 
and at the present time. Whereas in 1917 
some 300,000 trucks were registered, 4,300,- 
000 are now known to exist. Predicated 
on an average carrying load of two tons 
and a daily movement of about 40 miles, 
these 4,000,000 trucks could carry in one 
day 8,000,000 tons of freight or about 2,- 
500,000,000 tons per year. The committee 
also recalled that whereas only 5,000 buses 
Were registered in 1917 some 135,000 are 
registered at the present time. Estimating 
a passenger capacity of 10 persons, these 
Vehicles could carry 1,300,000 passengers 
a distance of 200 miles in one day. In 
1917 the railroads were called upon to do 
a very substantial passenger business of 
an €mergency nature; today this load could 
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I. C. C. Seeks More L. c. 1. Data 
for Senate Probe 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on October 5 issued an order 
calling for additional information in 
connection with its work of gather- 
ing data for the investigation which 
the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce is conducting into railroad 
methods of handling forwarder, 
1. c. 1. and express traffic. The addi- 
tional information sought will re- 
quire “special reports from railways 
serving selected cities where there 
is keen competition for the available 
l. c. 1. freight traffic to determine 
how many through package cars are 
being terminated at those cities, the 
average loading of such cars and the 
routes used”; it will supplement the 
data compiled in response to the 
questionnaire accompanying a previ- 
ous order, noted in the Railway Age 
of September 16, page 422. 

The special reports are required 
on 35 cities, including 10 in the East- 
ern district, 10 in the Southern dis- 
trict and 15 in the Western district. 











be handled partially by motor vehicle. 
Reference was also made to the large 
growth in pipe line capacity. On the 
basis of this change in our economic ma- 
chinery, the committee urged that “when 
the railroads are considering power equip- 
ment and locomotive power they should 
consider these other elements so that they 
do not put into capital account large sums 
of money that the shipper must pay for.” 

F. H. McGuigan of the Prudential Com- 
pany of America, Newark, was the lunch- 
eon speaker. Taking the subject “Some 
Views on the Railroad Industry from an 
Investor’s Standpoint,” his speech was of 
a broad nature touching briefly upon many 
separate topics. Speaking of the continu- 
ous efforts of shippers to obtain lower 
rates, the speaker declared, “Shippers have 
been known to promise additional traffic in 
return for reductions in rail rates, but in- 
stead of giving it, have used those reduc- 
tions to force concessions from truckers to 
whom they continued to give traffic.” The 
whole process reminded him of school- 
time “snipe hunts,” wherein the victim was 
left holding a large empty bag for a long 
time on a very cold night. 

Of “feather-bedding” in working agree- 
ments with railroad labor, Mr. McGuigan 
pointed out that while some publicity was 
(Continued on page 604) 
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Beven Discusses 


R. R. Capacity 


Only in equipment has r. r. 
plant dwindled and this can 
be rapidly restored 


The railroads of the country can and 
will be prepared to meet increased de- 
mands for transportation as they develop, 
according to J. L. Beven, president of the 
Illinois Central, in an address on “The 
Railroads at Work” made at the annual 
transportation luncheon of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce at Chicago on 
October 12. “We are now in the midst 
of a decided upturn in industrial produc- 
tion,” Mr. Beven said. “How far it will 
go and how sustained it will be are frank- 
ly beyond our present range of vision. 
This much I do know—if private owner- 
ship of railroads is to be preserved in 
accordance with the American tradition, 
and if we are to be fully prepared for 
whatever may come in demands of trans- 
portation, the railroads must be in a state 
of readiness. IfjtheCare not in that state 
at present, they must be brought to it. All 
other questions in connection with rail 
transportation will have to be relegated to 
the background for the time being and all 
attention centered on this question of readi- 
ness of the railroads to perform necessary 
service.” 

The ability of the railroads to perform 
necessary service under the stress of in- 
creased demands for transportation was 
discussed in terms of road capacity and 
rolling stock. With regard to road capac- 
ity Mr. Beven said: 

“There is still, after the recent large 
increase in traffic volume, a tremendous 
amount of unused road capacity. We have 
all the road capacity we had in the twen- 
ties, and the roadway plant has been main- 
tained better than a comparison of mainte- 
nance expenditures would indicate. In 
estimating the current condition of railroad 
property, many people are led astray by 
mere dollar comparisons without making 
due allowance for improved materials, im- 
proved machinery and improved methods 
which have come into use in construction 
and maintenance work.” 

With regard to rolling stock Mr. Beven 
said: “We are obviously faced with certain 
present deficiencies for handling further 
large increases in traffic volume. What 
sin is there in that admission? Who could 
expect the railroads to be in the pink of 
condition to meet any conceivable emer- 
gency after ten years of subsistence on a 
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starvation diet? I think the railroads are 
in better shape than the use that has been 
made of them warrants, and for that a 
vote of thanks is due their stockholders 
and bondholders, who have patiently gone 
without in order that the railroads might 
keep ahead of the game. 

“T also think the railroads are in better 
shape for rolling stock than some people 
think who do not make proper allowance 
for the changes that have occurred in 
recent years. We have fewer cars, but 
they are bigger and better cars. We have 
fewer locomotives than we once had, but 
present locomotives have more pulling 
power on the average. That is true be- 
cause the locomotives and cars that have 
been retired are naturally the oldest equip- 
ment, and also because, speaking of loco- 
motives particularly, the railroads have fol- 
lowed the practice of improving their 
equipment in the regular course of mainte- 
nance. Furthermore the movement of 
freight has been greatly speeded up. All 
these things make a difference. It has been 
estimated, and I believe the estimate is 
sound, that because of these and other 
improvements it would be possible to handle 
the 1929 volume of business with 350,000 
fewer cars than were used in that year or 
the 1918 volume of business with 600,000 
fewer cars than were used in that year. 
That is an important fact in the situation 
of the railroads, and it cannot be stated 
too strongly. 

“However, granting that there are cer- 
tain deficiencies in rolling stock for han- 
dling a conceivable increase in the demand 
for rail transportation, what can and will 
be done to meet that situation? The rail- 
roads of the United States have answered 
that question, and the answer has been 
given in the plainest language possible. 
At a meeting held in Washington on Sep- 
tember 19, the railroads of the country 
announced their determination to take im- 
mediate steps to put their cars and loco- 
motives in shape to handle any possible 
increase in business. Obviously this en- 
tails the repair of existing equipment, both 
cars and locomotives, which have not been 
needed because there was no business for 
them to handle. Furthermore, it entails 
the purchase of additional equipment as 
needed to add to the capacity of the rail- 
roads, and orders for new equipment have 
been in the headlines almost daily since 
then. The American people have the word 
not of one spokesman for the industry but 
of the entire united industry, that these 
things can and will be done, and they are 
being done.” 

The determination of the railroads to 
put themselves in readiness was referred 
to as “insurance against government own- 
ership.” Mr. Beven said: 

“There is no secret in the fact that we 
who are engaged in the railroad business 
do not want government ownership. I be- 
lieve it is equally true and equally well 
known that the shippers of the country, 
who must look to the railroads mainly for 
transportation, also do not want govern- 
ment ownership. Moreover, the best in- 
surance against the possibility of govern- 
ment ownership is for the railroads to be 
ready at all times to measure up to the 
requirements that are imposed on them. 
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President Could Take Over 
R. R.’s Merely By Proclamation 
if War Should Come 


Statutes relating to transportation 
were among those listed by Attorney 
General Murphy in a recent letter 
responding to Senate Resolution No. 
185 calling for information as to the 
extraordinary powers available to 
the President during a national 
emergency or state of war. The At- 
torney General listed the Act of 
August 29, 1916, authorizing the 
President, through the Secretary of 
War, to take possession and assume 
control of any system or systems of 
transportation or any part thereof 
“in time of war”; the Act of Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, providing for preference 
to shipments of troops and material 
of war upon demand of the Presi- 
dent “in time of war or threatened 
war”; and Section 402 of the Trans- 
portation Act authorizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to di- 
rect preferences and priorities upon 
certification by the President that 
such preferences and priorities are 
essential to the national defense and 
security “in time of war or threat- 
ened war.” 

The Attorney General’s letter 
made no claim that the list sub- 
mitted was complete, since “accuracy 
in this respect can be assured only 
by careful and painstaking search of 
the entire body of the federal statu- 
tory law.” 











They have been measuring up to these re- 
quirements for the last 15 years, and I 
believe they can and will continue to 
measure up.” 

In conclusion Mr. Beven said: “None of 
us can know what lies ahead. However, 
it is plain that the railroads, as the one 
indispensable agency of transportation, 
have a large part to play in the future, 
whatever it may be. It is for us in rail- 
roading to accept the determination that 
we shall play that part with credit. It is 
for you who are users of transportation 
to help us to do so. Together we can, 
and I believe we will, make good in doing 
the work of the railroads.” 


North Carolina Intrastate Rules 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find that 
the maintenance of North Carolina intra- 
state rates on a lower basis than the inter- 
state scale results in undue prejudice 
to interstate shippers and unjust discrim- 
ination against interstate commerce. The 
proposed report’s recommended finding, if 
adopted by the commission, would permit 
increases to the interstate level of intra- 
state rates now held down by orders of 
the North Carolina Utilities Commission. 


R. B. A. Dinner 


Following in large measure the innova- 
tion of a speakerless banquet introduced 
at its dinner last year, speaking at the 
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dinner to be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on the evening of November 9 
will be confined to brief remarks by J. J. 
Pelley, president, Association of American 
Railroads. 


Johnston to Address Western 
Railway Club 


The next meeting of the Western Rail- 
way Club, designated as “Executives’ 
Night,” will be held on October 16 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. A paper en- 
titled “The Present Railroad Situation” 
will be discussed by C. E. Johnston, chair- 
man, Western Association of Railway 
Executives. A reception and dinner will 
precede the meeting. 


Mills Succeeds Patterson as I. C. C. 
Safety Bureau Director 


Shirley N. Mills, assistant director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Safety since 1919, has been appointed 
director to succeed W. J. Patterson, who 
has been a member of the commission since 
July 31, having been appointed by Presi- 
dent- Roosevelt to succeed former Com- 
missioner B. H. Meyer. 


Veterans to Meet in Roanoke 
October 14 and 15 


The 30,000-member United Associations 
of Railroad Veterans will hold their an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va., October 14 and 15. Be- 


. tween 275 and 300 delegates, representing 


32 railroads throughout the country are 
expected to attend. George Dunglinson, 
Jr., vice-president (traffic), Norfolk & 
Western, will be the principal speaker at 
the reception and banquet to be held on 
the first day. 


Allows Truck-Compelled Rates 
in New England 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found justified reduced 
l.c.l. rates on groceries from Boston, Mass., 
and Springfield to points in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York, and 
reduced carload and l.c.l rates on paper 
and paper products from points in those 
states to Boston. The tariffs filed by the 
Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany and 
Maine Central and their connections were 
published “in an effort to recover some por- 
tion of the traffic in groceries and paper 
which they have lost to the trucks.” 


Short Lines Report Agreement on 
Chicago Board Dispute 


The committees consisting of representa- 
tives of the railway labor unions and the 
managements which have been discussing 
the handling of cases before the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board have indicated 
an agreement has been tentatively reached 
whereby a “policing” organization will be 
established to stop “short-cutting” (taking 
cases to the Board before presenting them 
to railway officers). Such at any rate 1s 
the report sent out last week by the Short 
Line Railroad Association to its members, 
which official sources neither confirm nor 
deny. The policing organization would 
consist of six representatives of the man- 
agement and six of the railway !abor 
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unions, two men from each of the Eastern, 
Southern and Western territories. 

The proposed agreement will provide 
that when direct negotiations between the 
highest designated officer of the carrier 
and representatives of the organizations on 
the property fail to settle a dispute, a 
complete statement of the dispute will be 
referred by the organization representative 
to the chief executive officer of the or- 
ganization involved, to the end that further 
effort may be made to settle the dispute 
through conference, or to insure proper 
submission to the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. 

Any agreement reached must be adopted 
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by the railway labor unions and the man- 
agements before becoming effective. 


G. M. & N. Affiliate Gets 
Trucking Certificate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has conditionally authorized 
the Gulf Transport Company, affiliate of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, to operate as 
a common carrier trucker over specified 
routes between points in Tennessee, Missi- 
sippi, Louisiana and Alabama, serving in- 
termediate and off-route points which are 
stations on the rail line of the G. M. & N. 
The conditions attached to the granting of 
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the certificate are the five which the com- 
mission has been imposing in all recent 
cases involving general motor applications 
of railroads and their affiliates. They stipu- 
late. that the service authorized shall be 
limited to that which is auxiliary or sup- 
plementary to G. M. & N. rail service; that 
the Transport Company shall not serve or 
interchange traffic at any point which is 
not a station on the G. M. & N.; that ship- 
ments handled shall be limited to those 
received from or delivered to the railroad; 
that all contractual arrangements between 
the Transport Company and the G. M. & 
N. shall be subject to I. C. C. scrutiny; 
and that the certificate shall be subject 





What Will the Traffic Bear?—35 





— 


What is keeping the railroads from renovating 
their rate structure to meet modern competitive 
conditions? Last week in this space we discussed 
the difficulties which arise from some railroads hav- 
ing connections with forwarding and trucking com- 
panies, which have cost them good money and 
which they cannot be expected to (or anyhow they 
won’t) toss out of the window just because some- 
body else thinks it might be a good idea. 

But this isn’t the only obstacle. There is another 
one which is mighty hard to justify—that is, ex- 
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treme tenderness toward the feelings of shippers 
who happen to occupy a privileged position under 
the status quo. These fellows have not paid any- 
thing for their favors—but they hang onto them 
just as tenaciously as if they were a “right” they 
had sweat and bled for. 

For instance, take the case of the macaroni ship- 
per who is playing trucks and rails against each 
other. Only recently this shipper induced Western 
railroads to publish a rate of 20 per cent of first 
class on his product, notwithstanding the fact that 
these railroads had hitherto consistently refused to 
publish less than 2914 per cent of first class on 
canned goods—and macaroni is one of the lightest 
\-ading commodities in the canned goods list. More 
than 75 per cent of this commodity is moving by 
truck, but a large part of this movement is within 


300 miles and practically none of it is being trucked 
beyond 500 miles. By this rate change, the 20-cent 
short-haul rate is reduced only 7 cents and the 
60-cent long-haul rate is reduced 20 cents. 

Now it is well known that truck terminal costs 
are lower than rail, while line-haul costs are ma- 
terially higher. Likewise rail class rates do not 
progress in the same ratio with truck rates. Assum- 
ing that these reductions were made to meet actual 
truck competition, if it is necessary to reduce the 
20-cent rate only 7 cents, then it is utter waste of 
revenue to reduce the long-haul 60-cent rate by 20 
cents, because the long-haul is*less susceptible to 
competition than the short-haul. It would have been 
necessary to reduce the long-haul rate only 7 cents 
even if it was intended to preserve the competitive 
relationship between shippers. 

Any informed student of truck costs knows that 
truck rates at this low level will barely cover ex- 
penses for gas, oil and labor (especially beyond 200 
miles) and are published by the trucks only for 
back-haul movements. Truck tariffs are chock full 
of rates intended only to realize out-of-pocket re- 
turn-load costs. 

Trucks and shippers cannot escape their responsi- 
bility for this destructive practice, but they cannot 
reasonably be expected to abandon it so long as it 
is profitable for them to keep it up. But the rail- 
roads can put a stop to it by refusing to make 
competitive rates at less than cost, and by insisting 
that trucks also be not permitted to make rates 
lower than their own costs. Actual costs of move- 
ment should constitute a “floor” for the competi- 
tive rates of any transportation agency and per- 
mission should ordinarily not be granted to go 
below such costs. 

Individual railroads may well be (and undoubt- 
edly are) fearful of big stick shippers but the A. 
A. R. and the various railroad rate associations 
could safely handle these rate questions for their 
individual members, if the railroads would recon- 
cile their individual differences and permit these 
agencies to take such action. 

The railroads will never solve their competitive 
problems if they hold off doing anything about 
them until they obtain the consent of shippers 
who are the beneficiaries of these unsound prac- 
tices. The owner of the corner saloon doesn’t 
usually contribute to the W. C. T. U. 
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to such further conditions as the commis- 
sion may hereafter find necessary to re- 
strict the trucking operations to services 
auxiliary or supplemental to G. M. & N. 
rail service. 

“These findings,” the commission adds, 
“are not to be understood as restricting 
the right of the railroad to use motor 
facilities in the manner, and to the extent, 
contemplated by Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. . .” 


Motor Carriers Mustn’t Hinder 
I. C. C. Agents 


Motor carriers and brokers subject to 
the Motor Carrier Act have been directed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, to permit the commission’s 
special agents and examiners to inspect 
and examine all property, records and ac- 
counts. The order, finding authority for 
its requirements in section 220 of the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act, sets forth that the work 
of the special agents and examiners has 
been hindered and obstructed by carriers 
and brokers which have “on occasions” re- 
fused to permit inspections and examina- 
tions of their property and records. 


Loss and Damage Payments 
Decline in First Half 


Loss and damage payments during the 
first six months of 1939 dropped 21.5 per 
cent as compared with the same period in 
1938. This year the total was $9,185,333, 
as compared with $11,698,277 in the first 
six months of 1938, a decrease of $2,512,- 
944. Unlocated damage and improper han- 
dling were reduced 21.4 per cent, delay 
25.5 per cent, defective equipment 22.2 per 
cent, and concealed damage, 18.4 per cent. 
Payments on fresh fruits, melons and vege- 
tables in the first six-months of 1939 total- 
ed $1,880,421, compared with $2,458,409, a 
year ago, a decrease of 23.5 per cent. 


Safety Congress Expected to 
Draw 10,000 


The 28th annual National Safety Con- 
gress, which will convene in Atlantic City, 
N. J., for a five-day period starting Oc- 
tober 16, has as its keynote the thesis “that 
safety can be obtained in any quantity by 
anyone or any organization that wants it— 
just as groceries may be obtained.” The 
10,000 representatives who are expected to 
attend are classified into 24 sections cover- 
ing separate industries and government and 
social activities. Some 500 speakers and 
discussion leaders will direct the delegates 
in 140 separate sessions. More formal ad- 
dresses will be delivered at the convention 
banquet and the annual meeting of members 
which launches the congress. 


Oral Argument on Safety Rules 
for Private Trucks 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set November 21 and 22 as the dates 
for oral argument before Division 5 on the 
Ex Parte No. MC-3 case involving safety 
regulations for private trucks operating in 
interstate commerce. Examiner R. W. 
Snow’s proposed report, as noted in the 
Railway Age of August 5, page 223, recom- 
mended that I. C. C. regulations govern- 
ing maximum hours of service of drivers 
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and safety of operation and standards of 
equipment of common and contract truckers 
should,- with relatively minor exceptions, 
be made applicable also to interstate pri- 
vate trucks. 


Railway Age Editor to Address 
N. Y. Railroad Club 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age 
and chairman of Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, will speak on “Watch- 
man, What of the Night?” at the next 
meeting of the New York Railroad Club, 
to be held in the Engineering Societies 
building, 33 West 39th street, New York, 
at 7:45 p. m., Octeber 19. Among other 
things Mr. Dunn will present the thesis 
that the so-called “failure” of private rail- 
road management during the last war was 
principally a failure of government by 
excessive interference with operations. 

Special entertainment by an octette and 
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the usual buffet constitute the remainder of 
the program. 


I, C. C. Compilation of Income and 
Balance Sheet Items for July 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 5 made public its latest monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance 
sheet items, showing July’s net income of 
the Class I roads as $6,577,784, and the 
net deficit for this year’s first seven months 
as $84,699,492, as reported previously by 
the Association of American Railroads 
and noted in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 30. The foregoing compare with a 
July, 1938, red figure of $3,884,635, and 
one of $183,905,836 for last year’s first 
seven months. 

Seventy-three roads reported net deficits 
for July, while 58 reported net incomes; 
in July, 1938, there were 81 net deficits 
and 50 net incomes. The consolidated 














SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 134 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 139 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 
For the seven months of 


For the month of July 


1939 


1939 1938 Income Items 1938 
$49,012,189 $38,431,253 1. Net railway operating income ...... $214,763,110 $109 ,616,764 
11,892,989 11,575,292 Di MOPS STIOOWNE << o oiove2 e516 5/0516. 67 ssi otc 78,123,640 80,135,901 
60,905,178 50,006,545 ibs BORAY ABCOIMNE: 55 605.506 scevece send nieve. 292,886,750 189,752,665 
1,901,655 1,915,186 4, Miscellaneous deductions from income 13,730,596 14,198,703 
59,003,523 48,091,359 D> Income available for fixed charges 279,156,154 175,553,962 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,797,030 11,086,316 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
Piel in) cel 2 rere 79,078,135 73,629,490 
39,483,521 39,666,550 6-02. Interest deductions ....... 7276,752,457 277,248,095 
132,0 210,556 6-03. Other deductions ......... 5 1,491,500 
51,412,609 50,963,422 6-04. Total fixed charges .... 356,761,030 3527369,085 
7,590,914  *2,872,063 Zs Income after fixed charges .... *77 604,876 *176,815,123 
1,013,130 1,012,572 8. Contingent Charges nck ics k cee eee 7,094,616 7,090,713 
6,577,784 *3,884,635 Ds WWEt. VIMCOINES. -ciiorcsie sere sues cca *84,699,492 *183,905,836 
16,792,735 16,907,191 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures 
ANG “CQUIDMENE) . 2 iecsic.ccea ce eee oe 117,743,418 117,820,733 
2,559,528 1,336,621 11. Pedetal imcome taxes: <6 ..6606s600% 12,139,319 6,736,736 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
1,482,500 637,985 12-01. On common stock ........ 29,352,324 34,085,737 
64,962 1,092,585 12-02. On preferred stock ....... 10,211,455 6,572,936 





Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of July 
1939 1938 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


14. Cash 
15. Demand loans and deposits 


16; Time dratts and GepOsits <2... si0ss-0.50 seis © 0: 


17. Special deposits 
18. Loans and bills receivable 


19, Traffic and car-service balances receivable ... 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............. 


21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable . 
22. Materials and supplies 
23. Interest and dividends receivable 
24. Rents receivable 


Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months] 


28. Loans and bills payablet 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
32, Interest matured unpaid 

33. Dividends matured unpaid 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid 
35. Unmatured dividends declared 
36. Unmatured interest accrued 


37. Unmatured rents accrued ............eccese. 
38. Other ‘current Wiabilities: ..5 << .20c.008 0500s oe 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) .. 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 


40-01. U. 
40-02. 





O20) 6 9: 4)4 4 00.6 06090 6 0 0 00: 0:0 Be 4 a8 


609 66:00 60 6 2 


2.010 06.6 o 6 6 6 eee Oe be ee ee 0.8 


re 


ee ee 





ei otoreeststas ea in ta iete retest $636,302,963 $654,155,589 
mtolesttoteneyelatelaersteretere 440,088,460 328,590,414 
ape ia patente ekeeevare set cle 17,869,021 9,276,505 
Bubielaye lovecacenstseatonenatne 20,991,341 18,500,733 
Byatela caeiarate ieee Oa 58,513,098 51,394,724 
Yetenetsoisietore teem oietere 1,573,812 1,578,986 
Serene ciieoni el slereistacsrer= 55,533,260 50,933,016 

49,035,600 43,626,759 
pS ayaiaysea oatoteneicieravans 122,519,122 130,124,743 
NOB O UO COSCO DOO 312,341,740 345,388,587 
plieraisenetsratezs srs totete t25 13,922,318 17,567,544 
BO DA ROC 1,131,007 1,124,455 
ste iein sie sis ecs\einleibie/ ere 6,906,294 5,399,070 





$1,100,425,073 $1,003,505,536 





Balance at the end of July 
939 1938 


$153,964,078 $134,195,627 





paar ennai 244,374,088 247,474,787 
iii get urichetle ac 77,866,221 71,363,732 
sade elke meeeronee 233,664,103 236,782,179 
ep ence actin 68,373,155 58,663,831 
A PERSE TESS 891,006,680 738,539,227 
COCCI et 4,891,685 1,753,746 
ee eyacacrpamors 800,966,614 606,442,795 
A NOLS ACON 2,340,872 996,441 
ine aENeeSiaate 92,274,940 96,836,694 
Leh iae soe aeeek 28,464,148 26,432,749 
pica Sacha ee cues 24,203,978 20,649,926 





$2,468,426,484 $2,105,936,107 





$46,786,784 


58,722,759 
; 154,966,925 


157,411,023 


+ Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
¢ For 100 railways not in receivership or trusteeship the net income or deficit was as follows? 


July 1939, $16,689,481; 
*$76,469,955. 


July 1938, $7,284,339; 7 months 1939, 


*$1,333,205; 7 months 1938, 


|| Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other that 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal 


Name of Railway 









Net income after deprec. 


er 
For the seven months of 
1939 1938 


Companies Not Included) 
Net income before deprec. 
oD tisteat? 





“For the seven months of ss 
1939 1938 


Alton R. Re ceeesenee cera renee ecg ereetess ” oe Bee re * ie "$1,014,996 
Be a & Santa Fe Ry. Systemg... 1,321,80 ,276, 217, 241,544 
fo Can tie BB... ote ewe: 159/897 * "505,148 1,378,866 | "701,671 
URE BW. co. cgccsecsacectess * 6,370,938 *12,241°526  * 2°183°706 * 7,971°812 
Me & MN Bn. ccc cece seneces * "619,769 * 2,785,369 284,192 * 1/843,157 
Postral Ee ME WE. cs cconaensapesccs * 1,718,869 * 2:042:178  * 1,222:084 * 17543;387 
Central R. R. of New Jersey............... * 2:434,838 * 2,234,311  * 1,617,371 * 1,408,486 
Ee Eee 8,987,698 _ 7,569,940 13,800,503 _ 12,412,937 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.}...........+- * 1°176,047 * 1,333,830 * 829,564 * 980,301 
Chicago & North Westen NV die cciais ccirceies *10,056,426 *12,188,489 * 7,167,000 * 9,231,669 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Re Biooecreese * 1,314,814 * 1,433,233 1,724,142 1,518,875 
Chicago Great Western R. R.t............. * 560,928 * 1,397,785  * 247,523 * 1,084,248 
Chicago Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f *13,083,980 *13,790,634 * 9,709,118 *10,448,390 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.tt...... * 5'903,515 * 8,118,792 * 3,511,506 * 5,671,241 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 2,263,138 * 1,966,461 * 1,924,714 * 1,623,257 
Delaware & CE eo, xo oo etic eedes said 505,841 * 927,380 1,097,236 * 316,314 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... * 1,241,144 * 2,833,596 181,144 * 1,391,206 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f...... * 3,881,010 * 4,700,461 * 3,175,876 * 3,982,833 
Elgin, Joliet PARLE Cy a \ See rer eee 520,882 * 616,140 1,078,171 * 31,407 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ * 3,194,009 * 8,332,326 * 1,049,937 * 6,144,205 
Grand Trunk Western R. R........++...46- * 1,921,189 * 3,600,481 * 1,241,353 * 2,946,389 
Great Northern Ry. .......-..cseseseseces * 2,989,486 * 7,211,975 * 840,041 * 5,041,154 
Illinois Central IO UN 6 i'w nla cra Se a aleve sew we Boies * 1,716,047 * 1,925,299 2,120,646 1,861,988 
RE ces esnvinerecnvenenen * "957,511 * 2,446,037 77,385 * 1,178,255 
TE Me cer ynceycwnsmhewes * 1,253,855 * 1,191,435 * 567,287 * 505,271 
Sacleviie & Meskvilie B. B............+0.-: 1,991,220 * °876,926 4,518,511 1,650,346 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.f * 4,557,787 * 4,515,833 * 3,846,394 * 3,798,352 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines .............+- * 2,153,128 * 2,624,651 * 1,373,478 * 1,852,471 
tieet WOME BBS o5 cass ccc ccc ceenes * 9,243,129 * 9,990,934  * 6,700,155 * 7,436,186 
New work Centrae Ke. Nive... sccccc ces eee * 9,242,920 *19,636,506 5,276 *10,250,597 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R....... * 149,829 * 2,003,779 764,984 * 1,007,946 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.f.. * 3,553,227 * 7,649,849 * 1,582,474 * 5,670,451 
Norfolk: & Wester By. <cccccccccccssceces 11,416,421 6,409,381 14,357,657 9,317,841 
Worthern Pacific Ry.  .....--¢+--cccceevess * 5,688,829 * 7,921,065 * 3,715,592 * 5.942.270 
I ME Ms ccc ncccis> se evanceeees 5,303,813 * 2,295,375 20,706,502 12,441,812 
MEreU MA ATUIELLC LOW io vise cn cloeeesniecers vaccine * $92,707 * 2,551,202 87,485 * 1,150,508 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R................ 755,512 392,523 2,063,730 1,702,550 
MM Oe) ina cnn cce emcee sec caevccceoe 1,633,623 429,284 3,448,378 2,260,074 
Se bous-oan Prancisco Ry.f.......06sscccee * 6,549,640 * 8,009,123 * 4,758,409 * 6,186,191 
Louis Southwestern Linest............... * 1,555,484 * 1,135,541 * 1,194,869 * 772,878 
Bie Eile Ry cckcccceccccveecees * 3,681,316 * 4,454,252 * 2,425,497 * 3,263,850 
WBE coe cg cele ace si as ok agi ravede sta mcrehal 153,986 * 4,115,477 2,171,452 * 2,325,217 
Pacific Transportation System||.... * 2,056,136 *11,612,034 2,533,973 * 6,778,750 
eee Oe) aCe ING cise cc ecitecceees mess 7 28,807 228,486 671,922 925,659 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines).. 3,878,707 3,827,361 8,183,774 8,091,683 
TN Ne ht nce ee gaaee ca is * 3'448:323 * 4,557,487  * 2,195,874 * 3,302,383 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. ........... * 560,140 * 345,196 * 283,141 * 32,267 
* Deficit. 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
¢ Report of trustee or trustees. 
§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. onl 


y. 
t Report includes Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. beginning with June 1939. 


gIncludes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
Santa Fe Ry. 


] iaciudss Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


The report 


contains the following information: ‘Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation System 
exclude offsetting debits and credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond interest, be- 


tween companies included therein. 


Operations for 1939 of separately operated solely controlled affili- 


ated companies (not included in above statement), resulted in a net deficit of $449,772 for the month 


and $3,732,068 for the period. 


These results include $211,172 for the month and $1,478,205 for the 


period, representing interest on bonds of_such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not 
en into income by Southern Pacific Company, and therefore, not included in the 1939 income 


results for the system reported above. 


The combined results for 1939 for Southern Pacific Trans- 


Portation System and separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies for the month amounted 
to a net income of $751,650 and for the period a net deficit of $4,309,999. 








statement and that showing the net in- 
comes or net deficits of roads having 
operating revenues above $25,000,000 are 
given in the accompanying tables. 


Reduced “All-Freight” Rate Between 
New York and Boston 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found justified suspended 
schedules wherein the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford is proposing to reduce 
Its all-commodity rate while increasing the 
applicable carload minimum between New 
York and Boston, Mass. The decision va- 
cates the suspension order on the tariffs 
originally filed to become effective June 23 
but suspended until January 23, 1940, upon 
Protests, “principally by motor-carrier in- 
terests in New England.” The cut in the 
all-commodity rate involved is from 33 
cents per 100 Ib. to 25 cents with an in- 
Crease in the carload minimum from 
24,000 1b. to 30,000 Ib. 

ommissioner Alldredge dissented, ex- 
Pressing the view that the rate violates 





section 1 (6) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act which requires “the establishment, ob- 
servance, and enforcement of just and 
reasonable classifications of property for 
transportation.” He cannot believe that 
the New Haven proposal represents “a 
just and_ reasonable classification of 
freight,” since in his opinion “neither the 
nomenclature employed to designate a rate 
nor the exigency of competition is sufficient 
to obviate the necessity of conforming to 
reasonable classification standards.” 


$23,741,297 Pension Taxes During 
September 


The United States Treasury during Sep- 
tember collected $23,741,297 in pension-act 
taxes upon carriers and their employees, 
bringing the total collected in the first three 
months of the present fiscal year to $28,- 
884,074, according to the “Weekly Review” 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for Oc- 
tober 7. It is pointed out that these col- 
lections apply largely to taxes on compen- 
sation paid in the last quarter of 1938-39. 
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Total collections from the beginning of 
operation to the end of September 
amounted to $288,676,346. 

A total of $7,150,000 was transferred to 
the Railroad Retirement Account during 
September. The total amount transferred 
from the Treasury during the first quarter 
of the new fiscal year 1940 amounted to 
$47,150,000. 


A. S. M. E. Elects New Officers 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers announces the following new 
officers for 1940 elected by a letter ballot 
of the entire organization of 15,000: Presi- 
dent, W. H. McBryde, consulting engi- 
neer, San Francisco, Cal.; Vice-Presidents, 
K. H. Condit, executive assistant to the 
president, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York; Francis Hodgkinson, 
retired consulting mechanical engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., New York; J. C. Hunsaker, aero- 
nautical engineer, Cambridge, Mass., and 
K. M. Irwin, assistant to vice-president, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Managers, J. W. Eshelman, sales 
engineer, Birmingham, Ala.; Linn Helan- 
der, professor of mechanical engineering, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
and G. T. Shoemaker, president, United 
Light & Power Service Company, Chicago. 

“Fan” Activities 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and the Lehigh & New England will oper- 
ate a “safari” -for railroad and camera 
enthusiasts on October 22 out of New 
York. The itinerary covers the main line 
of the Lackawanna to Portland, Pa., thence 
the Bangor & Portland division to Bath, 
thence via the Lehigh & New England to 
Portland and return via the Lackawanna 
cut off. An hour stop will be made at 
Pen Argyl for inspection of locomotive 
facilities. 

The Railroadians of America will hold a 
luncheon on the lawn of the railroad ex- 
hibit building at the New York World’s 
Fair on October 15. Members and guests 
will be admitted to the exhibit one hour 
before the public in order to take photo- 
graphs. As a finale members will ride 
across the stage in the pageant “Railroads 
on Parade.” 


Defers Some Liberalizing Changes 
in Demurrage Rules 


Because the general business situation 
has “changed appreciably,” bringing “a 
marked increased demand for equipment,” 
the Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has decided 
to withhold certain of the liberalizing 
amendments to the Demurrage and Storage 
Rules which were announced in a state- 
ment issued August 15, as noted in the 
Railway Age of August 19, page 295. It 
was the original plan to make the amend- 
ments effective October 1, but delays in 
securing approvals of State commissions 
caused a postponement to November 1 
when the tariff publishing the changes not 
withheld will become effective. 

The modifications which were withheld 
are: The proposed elimination of the 
charge from Sundays and legal holidays 
now made after the fourth day under the 
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average agreement; the proposed increase 
in free time when cars are loaded to twice 
or more than twice the minimum weight; 
and the proposed reduction of the penalty 
rate from $5.50 to $3.30. 


Car Foremen’s Association Elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, held at the 
La Salle Hotel, on October 7, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. J. Healion, superin- 
tendent, North American Car Corporation, 
Blue Island, Ill. ; first vice-president, C. A. 
Erickson, general A. A. R. inspector, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Chicago; second 
vice-president, W. A. Emerson, general 
master car builder, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
Joliet, Ill.; treasurer, C. J. Nelson, super- 
intendent of interchange, The Chicago Car 
Interchange Bureau, Chicago; secretary, 
Geo. K. Oliver, assistant passenger car 
foreman, Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Ter- 
minal, Chicago. 

By virtue of his election to the presi- 
dency, Mr. Healion becomes chairman of 
the Board of Directors. The only other 
change in the board was the replacement 
of Mr. Emerson, who was elected vice- 
president, by Phil Baker, master mechanic, 
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Belt Railway Company of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 


Claim Payments Down 


Claims paid by the railroads of the 
United States and Canada as a result of 
loss and damage to freight shipments were 
21.5 per cent less in the first half of 1939 
than they were in the same period of 1938 
and 22.2 per cent below the same period of 
1937, according to the Freight Claim Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads. The amount paid as a result 
of such claims in the first six months of 
1939 totaled $9,185,333, a reduction of $2,- 
512,944 compared with the first half of 
1938 and $2,611,062 compared with the first 
half of 1937. 

Claims for loss and damage paid ‘by the 
railroads of the United States and Canada 
in the first six months of 1939 amounted 
to 61/100 of one cent for each dollar of 
freight revenue received in that period, 
compared with 87/100 of one cent for the 
same period of 1938 and 67/100 of one 
cent for the same period of 1937. 

For the twelve months’ period ended 
with June, 1939, loss and damage claims 
paid by the railroads totaled $19,049,811 
compared with $24,283,701 for the preced- 
ing twelve months’ period, or a decrease 
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of 21.6 per cent. For the same period 
ended with June, 1937, loss and damage 
claims paid by the railroads amounted to 
$23,353,850, those for the twelve months 
ended with June, 1939, being 18.4 per cent 
less. 


Calling Canadian Box Cars 


Indications of “increasing diversion ang 
misuse of Canadian ownership cars, prin. 
cipally box cars,” has prompted the As- 
sociation of American Railroads Car Sery- 
ice Division to issue a circular stipulating 
that all railroads should have in effect on 
their lines “positive instructions requiring 
the proper handling of these Canadian own. 
erships.” 

“The Canadian lines,” the circular says, 
“are experiencing the same heavy increase 
in demands for movement of all commodi- 
ties as are the American railroads. Ip 
addition their fall movement of wheat 
from the Western provinces is not more 
than half disposed of and their car require. 
ments are therefore exceedingly heavy.” 
Previously, the circular, after noting that 
loading of Canadian cars strictly in ac- 
cordance with the Car Service Rules and 
in the direction of the home roads is per- 
mitted and recognized as proper use under 
the customs regulations, called “particular 





Some Bell Telephone Policies in Which the Management Takes Pride 





“Besides this technical development [i.e., of the tele- 
phone] in which we are recognized as having led the world, 
there are other achievements in which we have pioneered 
and which, in my opinion, have been of great importance 
to the general welfare of our country... . 

“One example of this sort of pioneering is the deprecia- 
tion accounting of the Bell System. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the effect of the adoption years ago of a 
fixed depreciation charge to expenses which had to be 
charged in good times and bad before arriving at net earn- 
ings available for dividends. This has been of great im- 
portance in the maintenance of the financial integrity of 
the Bell System and in the rapidity with which new and 
improved methods have been adopted and obsolete plant 
has been abandoned. Thus it is interesting to note how 
what seems to be mere bookkeeping can be of vital con- 
sequence not only to investors but to people who use the 
telephone. ... 

“We pioneered again in having research and development 
carried on in a central organization. This insured prog- 
ress in spite of the fact that competition in the usual sense 
of the word—such competition which is assumed to be 
essential to progress—has been largely absent. In many 
ways this organization of scientists, engineers, accountants 
and experts in management and operating methods has been 
and remains unique. It has been recognized as a most im- 
portant factor in the success of the telephone business from 
the standpoint of those employed in it, those who have in- 
vested in it and the public who use the telephone. Com- 
missioner Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, a few years ago said that he would like to see a 
central scientific, engineering and economic research de- 
partment acting for all the railroads along lines similar to 
that of the Bell System. 

“It is not without importance, either, that we were 
pioneers in that form of advertising which has come to be 
known as ‘institutional’ advertising and that this advertising 
has been uninterrupted since its inception in 1908. In such 


advertising, it has been natural to emphasize the contribu- 
tions to the service of the System’s men and women and 
you are all familiar with the advertisements, ‘Weavers of 
Speech,’ featuring the operator, and ‘The Spirit of Serv- 
ice,’ portraying the lineman working in a blizzard. 

“Also, I believe it is fair to say that we were pioneers 
in courtesy in business. The ‘voice with the smile,’ the 
‘number, please,’ and the spirit of service that inspires all 
telephone men and women have been notable character- 
istics of the telephone business for decades. It is, in fact, 
important not only to the satisfaction of customers but in 
its reaction on the employee himself or herself. It would 
be interesting if one could evaluate the effect of the habit 
of being courteous under all conditions on the character, 
self-restraint, and likeableness of the individual and on the 
satisfaction and pleasure he gets from his job. But it is 
only men and women of high quality and genuine devotion 
to the business who can establish and maintain the reputa- 
tion which I believe the System has for courteous and out- 
standing service to the public, 

“One hears a good deal about the recognition on the part 
of business—big business especially—of its social obliga- 
tions. Apparently for many, this seems a new idea. We 
know that in our business such recognition of social obliga- 
tions goes back many years. At a time when other busi- 
nesses were booming, stock split-ups and extra dividends 
were almost the order of the day, we stated definitely for 
the Bell System that either earnings in excess of those 
needed to assure the financial integrity of the business must 
be spent for the enlargement and improvement of the 
service or the rates must be reduced. That obligation 
which includes fair treatment of employees has been and 
will continue to be strictly lived up to. The interrelation 
of the employee, the stockholder and the public and the 
rights of each have long been recognized by us, and we are, 
in my opinion, justified in feeling we were pioneers in 
recognizing the social responsibilities of business in a 
democracy.” 
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Extracts from an address by President W. S. Gifford of the A. T. & T. 
Co. at a meeting of “Telephone Pioneers,” New York, September 22. 
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639,394 ANSWERS 
to the Comfort Question 


The only practical way the traveling public can show its accept- 
ance of the railroad’s efforts to increase comfort is by its continued 
patronage. That the Southern Pacific’s Daylight has appealed to 
the public’s tastes is clearly demonstrated by the above figure. 


This ultra-modern, streamlined train which runs between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles has been in operation since March 21, 
1937, and by June 30, 1939 had handled 639,394 passengers on 
the first section alone. 


Modern, streamlined locomotives are an integral part of the com- 
fort campaign of the Southern Pacific. The locomotives that 
| power the Daylight are built by Lima and are another profit pro- 
|e ducing example of Lima’s skill in design and construction. _ 


] , A : Lil —N 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LOcomoTI INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


a INCORPORATED 
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attention” to the fact that “any other use 
of these cars is not only contrary to the 
Car Service Rules but is also a violation 
of the federal customs laws.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 7, totaled 834,694 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 12. This was an in- 
crease of 54 cars above the preceding 
week, an increase of 132,078 cars, or 18.8 
per cent, above the corresponding week in 
1938, and an increase of 22,436 cars, or 
2.8 per cent, above the same week in 1937. 


As reported in last week’s issue, the 


loadings for the previous week ended Sep- 
tember 30, totaled 834,640 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 30 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Eastern ....... 169,844 137,287 170,120 
Allegheny ..... 168,799 128,395 161,834 
Pocahontas .... 62,747 51,249 56,931 
Southern ...... 114,952 106,316 118,168 
Northwestern . 133,440 101,824 e474 
Central Western 123,935 113,575 132,061 
Southwestern .. 60,923 58,262 69,025 
Total Western 

Districts .... 318,298 273,661 336,808 
Total All Roads 834,640 696,908 843,861 

Commodities 

Grain and grain 

products . 45,370 41,581 36,314 
Live stock . 20,252 17,205 21,791 
ES Rees 168,957 131,492 163,848 
ISOS. 5655%)5406 11,038 6,415 10,304 
Forest products. 37,116 32,405 38,418 

ey res 60,391 29,182 62,299 
Merchandise l.c.l. 162,404 157,991 174,695 
Miscellaneous .. 329, 112 280, 637 336,192 
September 30 .. 834,640 696,908 843,861 
September 23 .. 814,828 669,704 836,885 
September 16 .. 805,733 660,163 822,795 
September 9 ... 667,409 568,707 708,202 
September 2... 721,748 801,539 


648,029 





Cumulative Total, 

39 Weeks ... 24,425,667 22,139,155 29,145,950 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 30 totaled 68,882, as com- 
pared with 72,157 in the previous week and 
61,867 a year ago, according to the weekly 
statement of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Congestion at western elevators 
was a factor in reducing grain loading, ac- 
counting for most of the decline from the 
preceding week. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
Sept. 30, 1939..... 68,882 30,476 
— 23, 2999 550s 72,157 28,490 
ent. 16; 1939....:... 71,274 26,852 
on Te 61,867 25,560 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept. 30, 1939..... 1,830,473 856,946 
Ue ae RS) CO eae 1,787,560 785,165 
ne ae | | re 1,949,387 1,033,411 
R. E. A. Cuts Rates for Bulk Oyster 
Shipments 


Reduced rates for shipments on shucked 
oysters, clams and scallops in consignments 
of 20 gal. and less than 40 gal. and still 
greater reductions for quantities of 40 
gal. or more, applying from shipping points 
in 14 states along the Eastern seaboard 
to destinations as far west as the Rocky 
mountains, were made effective by the 
Railway Express Agency on October 2. 
To illustrate the reduction under the new 
rates: from Baltimore, Md., to Dallas, 
Tex., shipments up to but not including 
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20 gal. will be rated at $3.87 per 100 Ib.; 
from 20 to 39 gal., the rate will be $3.52; 
and for 40 gal. and upward, $3.17. These 
three rates:are respectively 55, 50 and 45 
per cent of the regular first-class express 
rates. Under the old schedules applying 
last season the rate for the same haul was 
$3.82 up to 50 gal. and $3.20 for upwards 
of that quantity. 


Changes in Organization of I. C. C. 
Work 


Several changes in the organization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
work were announced in an August 9 
notice by Secretary W. P. Bartel. Under 
the new set-up the Bureau of Valuation 
will report to Commissioner Miller instead 
of Commissioner Lee; the Bureau of In- 
formal Cases will report to Commissioner 
Lee instead of Commissioner Caskie; the 
Bureaus of Safety and Locomotive Inspec- 
tion will report to Commissioner Patterson 
instead of Commissioner Miller; and Com- 
missioner Patterson has been made a mem- 
ber of Division 3 in lieu of Commissioner 
Miller. 

Under the I. C. C.’s internal reorganiza- 
tion plan which became effective in July, as 
reported in the Railway Age of June 17, 
page 1024, Division 3 is the one which ad- 
ministers the Safety Appliance and related 
acts, such as Locomotive Inspection, Trans- 
portation of Explosives; emergency direc- 
tions as to car service; pooling of traffic; 
and the classification of railroad employees 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Losses from Freight Thefts Down 
24 Per Cent 


Claims paid by the railroads of the 
United States and Canada for loss of 
freight due to theft were 24 per cent less 
in the first six months of 1939 than in the 
corresponding period of 1938 and 20 per 
cent less than in the corresponding period 
of 1937, the Freight Claim Division of the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 11. Claims resulting 
from theft paid by those railroads in the 
first half of 1939 amounted to $240,591, a 
reduction of . $75,588 compared with the 
first half of 1938 and a reduction of $61,923 
compared with the same period of 1937. 

“This reduction in robbery losses,” the 
Freight Claim Division statement says, 
“has resulted in part from increased vigil- 
ance on the part of railroad police depart- 
ments in protecting freight shipments not 
only on trains moving through congested 
sections of the country, but also when such 
shipments are in cars in railroad yards. 
Improved methods of packing freight ship- 
ments by shippers also has contributed to 
the reduction in such claims.” 


September Employment 5.77 Per 
Cent Above Last Year 


Railroad employment increased another 
1.44 per cent—from 1,004,619 to 1,019,063 
—during the one-month period from mid- 
August to mid-September, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s com- 
pilation based on preliminary reports. The 
increase as compared with September, 1938, 
was 5.77 per cent, while the index number, 
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based on the 1923-25 average as 100 and 
corrected for seasonal variation, stood at 
55.9 as compared with 54.9 in August and 
52.9 in September Ist year. The indexes 
for August and September have been the 
highest since January, 1938's 56. 

As was expected from recent reports of 
activity in equipment-repair work, the 
maintenance of equipment and stores 
forces, up 9.98 per cent, led the increases 
over September, 1938; although the train 
and engine service group, up 3.18 per cent, 
reflected the highest rise over the mid- 
August figures. Mid-September mainte 
nance of equipment and stores forces were 
2.79 per cent larger than those of mid- 
August. Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures forces, down 0.89 per cent as com- 
pared with August, were up 6.27 per cent 
from September last year. 

The only other decrease under August 
was the 0.13 per cent drop reported for 
the transportation group embracing yard- 
masters, switch-tenders and hostlers, which 
was up 2.62 per cent as compared with 
September, 1938. Only one decrease under 
September, 1938, was reported, the group 
embracing executives, officials and staff 
assistants (up one tenth of one per cent 
from August) being off 0.41 per cent. 


Competitive Reductions of Sand and 
Gravel Rates in Chicago Area 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified findings of previous reports so 
as to permit railroads to establish and 
maintain reduced rates on sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, and slag, in carloads, from 
origins in zones I, II and III in Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana to the Chicago-Gary, 
Ind., district. Another finding permits the 
establishment of reduced rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone, in carloads, 
from origins in Illinois and Indiana to 
destinations in northwestern Indiana, in 
particular instances to meet truck and 
water competition under the so-called co 
operative procedure. 

The latter, the report explains, is a plan 
devised by shippers and carriers under 
the sponsorship of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission whereby intrastate rates to 
meet truck and water competition are pub 
lished to take care of particular movements 
in short-notice tariffs with expiration dates. 
“We have,” says the I. C. C., “cooperated 
in the operation of this procedure by ex 
pediting action on applications filed in put- 
suance thereof. However, it should be 
pointed out that this commission does not 
and cannot bind itself in advance as to the 
action it will take on a given application 
Each must be decided on its merits.” In 
the present cases, the commission goes 
to say, the competition of the truck-born 
and water-borne materials “is actual and 
compelling” and thus the reduced rates 
proposed by the railroads “would not be 
unreasonably low and no lower than is 
necessary to meet the competition.” 


Auto Rate Hearings 


Eastern hearings in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s N? 
28,190 investigation of freight rates on ne¥ 
automobiles were announced in a notice 
issued October 5 by I. C. C. SecretatY 
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w. P. Bartel. The schedule calls for 
hearings in the Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass., on October 20; office of the Public 
Utilities Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., on 
October 27; office of the I. C. C., Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 30; and Hotel 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
November 10. 

The notice says that the hearings will 
be “particularly for the purpose of hear- 
ing evidence respecting the advantages and 
disadvantages from the consignee’s stand- 
point of the services of the several agencies 
of transportation, including the cost to the 
consignee of unloading railroad cars and 
bringing the automobiles to the consignee’s 
premises, together with all other considera- 
tions which the consignee takes into ac- 
count in determining which agency of 
transportation to use in individual instances 
for this traffic.” 

Meanwhile the hearing now assigned for 
November 14 at Detroit, Mich., “will pro- 
ceed as set,” while “similar hearings may 
be held later in the South and West.” 


Rail Industry Committee Under 
Wages and Hours Law 


Administrator Andrews of the Wages 
and Hours Division of the Department of 
Labor has announced that an order is 
being prepared for the creation of a rail- 
road industry committee to function under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Railroads, 
exempt from the maximum hours pro- 
visions of this act, are subject to the mini- 
mum wage provisions. 

The purpose of an industry committee is 
to consider the question of increasing an 
industry’s minimum wage above the sta- 
tutory minimum (but not above 40 cents 
an hour), and to make recommendations in 
that connection to the Administrator. The 
railroad industry committee, consisting of 
representatives of the carriers, their em- 
ployees and one member representing the 
public, will be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator who will select the carrier and em- 
ployee representatives from nominees of 
management and labor, respectively. 

Maintenance of way workers are about 
the only railroaders affected by the act 
under which the minimum wage, having 
been 25 cents an hour, increases to 30 cents 
this month and finally reaches a maximum 
of 40 cents in 1945, 


New York Central Completes 
Second “Mercury” 


The New York Central has completed 
the construction of a second “Mercury” 
train at its Beech Grove shops, and will 
Place the train in service between Chicago 
and Detroit early in November after it has 
been exhibited at Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Detroit and other cities (the public show- 
Ing began on October 10). The present 
Mercury, placed in service between Cleve- 
land and Detroit in 1936, will be con- 
tinued in that service. 

The new train will consist of a Hudson 
type passenger locomotive, painted in the 

ercury’s dark gray color scheme, and 
ll cars, including a baggage car, six 
Coaches, a dining car, a kitchen Cae, ai 
lounge car and a parlor observation car. 
Although lighter than standard cars, they 
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are full size and combine beauty with com- 
fort and utility. The coaches have spa- 
cious vestibules, that are semi-circular and 
warmly colored and which make entrance 
and exit into the car with baggage much 
easier. Each coach has a smoking lounge 
for the use of both men and women passen- 
gers. Foors, walls and ceilings of the 
cars are insulated, while the trucks are 
equipped with roller bearings. 

Dining facilities take up the entire din- 
ing car, which seats 56 persons, while the 
kitchen is in an adjoining car. The former 
is divided by glass partitions into three 
dining rooms, the center room having ban- 
quet seats along the sides. A waiting room, 
seating six, at one end is another feature 
of this car. An electric eye operates the 
head-end door leading into the kitchen car. 

The lounge car has a semi-circular serv- 
ice bar, located midway in the car. The 
parlor observation car has a solarium with 
leather seats facing outward. 


1938 Taxes-to-Net Ratio Was 
Highest Since 1920 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in 1938 paid in taxes to the various fed- 
eral, state and local governments 40.41 
cents out of each dollar of net earnings, 
the highest ratio for any year since 1920, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. In 1937 they paid 31.10 cents 
per dollar and in 1936, 28.52 cents. 

Out of each dollar of operating revenue, 
the railroads in 1938 paid in taxes 9.5 
cents, the greatest amount for any year on 
record. In 1937, they paid 7.8 cents and 
in 1936, 7.9 cents. Railway taxes now av- 
erage nearly $1,000,000 per day. 

Total taxes paid in 1938 to federal, state 
and local governments by the Class I roads 
and their non-operating common-carrier 
subsidiaries amounted to $343,193,790, the 
greatest amount for any year since 1930 
when their tax bill amounted to $350,042,- 
367. Railway taxes in 1938 were an in- 
crease of $13,792,836 compared with 1937 
and an increase of $20,802,158 compared 
with 1936. 

Of the total amount of taxes paid in 
1938, $264,934,917 or 77.2 per cent went to 
state and local governments and $77,422,- 
886 was paid to the federal government. 
The remaining $835,987 was paid in taxes 
to Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Hawaii. 
The amount of taxes paid to the state and 
local governments by the Class I carriers 
in 1938 was an increase of $12,633,651 
compared with 1937 and an increase of 
$37,668,455 compared with 1936. The 
taxes paid to the federal government, for 
*he most part, represent income taxes for 
corporations and payroll taxes. The prin- 
cipal taxes paid to state and local govern- 
ments are assessed on roadway and other 
property. 


First-Quarter Reports of Class I 
Bus Companies 


Class I intercity bus carriers reported 
a composite net operating revenue of $325,- 
167 for the first quarter of this year as 
compared with $209,906 for the three 


months ended March 31, 1938, according 
to a compilation issued this week by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics. 


These figures reflect the op- 
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erating results of 144 intercity bus oper- 
ators who reported for this year’s first 
three months total operating revenues of 
$23,141,724 and total operating expenses of 
$22,816,557, increases respectively of 7.8 
per cent and 7.3 per cent over comparable 
figures for the first quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 

The breakdown of the figures by regions 
shows that deficits for the first quarter of 
this year were reported for five of the nine 
groups, the largest being the composite net 
loss of $403,977 shown for the seven car- 
riers comprising the Mid Western Region 
group. Meanwhile the 22 carriers com- 
prising the Southern Region group re- 
ported a composite net operating revenue 
of $689,323 as compared with $942,165 in 
the first quarter of 1938. The 27 report- 
ing carriers of the Central Region had net 
operating revenues of $56,264 as compared 
with an operating deficit of $160,308 for 
the previous year’s first quarter. 

The separate data on local or suburban 
carriers shows that the 42 Class I bus op- 
erators in this category (i.e., with an an- 
nual average revenue per passenger car- 
ried of less than 20 cents) reported com- 
posite net operating revenues of $208,133 
for this year’s first quarter as compared 
with $58,174 for the corresponding 1938 
period. Their total gross was $3,874,178 
with operating expenses of $3,666,045—up 
seven per cent and 2.9 per cent, respec- 
tively, from the first quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 


Monopoly Committee Witness 
Criticizes Railroads 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee, commonly known as the Mo- 
nopoly Committee, in executive session on 
October 6, voted to have its executive 
secretary investigate the authenticity of a 
letter read into the record during the pre- 
vious day’s hearings on the petroleum in- 
dustry by Eugene L. Orvis, a_ traffic 
consultant of Jersey City, N. J., purport- 
ing to show that J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
attempted to reach an agreement with cer- 
tain large oil companies to stimulate rail 
shipments of gasoline from the southeast. 
Mr. Pelley, in a formal statement issued 
on October 5, stated that he had written 
such a memorandum but that the plan re- 
ferred to had never been consummated. 

“T have not seen the complete statement 
submitted today to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee by Eugene L. 
Orvis,” Mr. Pelley said, “but his reference 
to letters from me to several oil company 
executives leads me to believe that it re- 
fers to efforts made by the A. A. R. early 
in 1935 to bring back to the rails a large 
volume of gasoline which had previously 
been carried by rail and was then being 
transported in motor trucks over the pub- 
lic highways. Those letters related to 
proposed arrangements looking toward that 
end which had previously been suggested 
by us to each of several oil companies for 
their consideration. The arrangements 
proposed, had they been consummated, 
would have become effective on May 1, 
1935. They were not consummated how- 
ever, and were never put into effect.” 

Mr. Orvis laid before the committee 
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charges of an agreement between the 
A. A. R. and 13 major oil companies, under 
which the railroads would cease the leas- 
ing of property for gasoline filling sta- 
tions, provided that the oil companies 
would suspend the shipment of gasoline 
by truck. He went on to contend that the 
proposed arrangement could injure, if not 
destroy, the business of all independent 
oil dealers and all those engaged in the 
trucking of petroleum products in the en- 
tire southeastern portion of the U. S. 


Seek Postponement of Senate 
Forwarder Probe 


Five railroad executives last week called 
on Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce and Senator 
Reed, Republican, of Kansas, a member 
of the committee, in an effort to obtain a 
postponement of the committee’s investiga- 
tion of railroad methods of handling for- 
warder, 1. c. 1. and express traffic. The 
investigation, called for in Senate Reso- 
lution 146, is tentatively scheduled to get 
under way late in November with public 
hearings before a sub-committee comprised 
of Senators Wheeler and Reed and Sen- 
ator Hill, Democrat of Alabama. 

In the railroad group calling upon the 
senators were J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads; 
M. W. Clement, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania; E. E. Norris, president of the 
Southern; R. V. Fletcher, vice-president 
and general counsel of the A. A. R.; and 
A. F. Cleveland, A. A. R. vice-president 
in charge of its Traffic department. They 
‘are understood to have pointed out that 
the investigation would take important 
operating officers from their work at a 
time when they were needed to direct the 
handling of increased traffic; also they 
cited the I. C. C.’s pending investigations 
in Dockets 28300 and 28310, the general 
class rates and classifications probes. 

Senator Reed, to whom the executives 
were referred by Chairman Wheeler, said 
that the reasons given for the postpone- 
ment were unconvincing to him, but that 
he would discuss the matter with Senator 
Wheeler. He thought the investigation 
should begin about November 25, and he 
had not conferred with the committee 
chairman on the suggested postponement 
when this issue went to press. 

Neither Senator Wheeler nor Senator 
Reed expect action at the special session on 
S. 2009, the general transportation bill 
which was left in conference when the last 
session adjourned. However, some pre- 
liminary work may be done on a confer- 
ence report reconciling Senate and House 
versions, which it is planned to submit at 
the next regular session in January. 


Midwest Board Meeting 


Carloadings totaling 850,000 cars a week 
were anticipated by L. M. Betts, manager 
of the Closed Car section of the Car Serv- 
ive division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, at a meeting of the Mid- 
west Shippers Advisory Board at Spring- 
field; Ill., on October 5. Raising of the 
embargo on munitions, he continued, will 
materially increase business, but there will 
be no immediate upturn until December or 
January or February. Citing the carload- 
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ing rise in the week ended September 30 
to 834,640 cars, which was an increase of 
19.8 per cent over the same period a year 
ago, and 2.4 per cent over the preceding 
week, Mr. Betts said that freight traffic 
since Labor Day has ‘been unprecedented. 
“Never has there been such an increase 
in volume and intensity,” he said. “It is 
possible that carloadings will move up to 
850,000 units. General industrial traffic 
has risen from three to five-fold since the 
start of the European war, although the 
increase is not to be held as surprising 
now, because it came at a time when in- 
voices were low for the housewife, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer and others. 

“There was no intimation of such a rise 
and no one knew about it in advance, be- 
cause everyone considered the possibility 
of war in Europe as a bearish thing. Then 
suddenly came a tremendous upsurge, due 
to the hysterical buying by housewives and 
others, to escape rising prices. Such buy- 
ing now is subsiding, but at the same time, 
we are feeling the increasing purchases of 
the heavier commodities such as coal, iron 
and lumber.” 

Shippers in the midwest territory were 
dubious of the ability of the railroads to 
furnish cars if business continues to in- 
crease. Steel mills in the Chicago area 
are operating at increasing high levels, and 
expect to reach peak capacity by January 
1. Grain processors and shippers are dis- 
turbed because there are not sufficient 
Class A cars available. Coal shippers are 
fearful of being unable to move a volume 
which is largely for domestic consumption 
and which, if swollen by foreign demands 
as a result of the war, will assume his- 
torical proportions. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for nine 
railroads, including the Maine Central, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Southern, 
are prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a new series of sub-orders 
and modifications of previous sub-orders in 
No. 15,100, Depreciation Charges of Steam 
Railroad Companies. The composite per- 
centages, which are not prescribed rates, 
range from 2.69 per cent for the Copper 
Range to 3.68 per cent for the Smoky 
Mountain, the higher composite percentage 
of 6.21 per cent listed for the Beaver, 
Meade & Englewood being merely the pre- 
scribed rate for that road’s freight cars, 
the only figure in the present modification 
of a previous sub-order applicable to the 
B. M. & E. 

The Maine Central’s composite percent- 
age of 3.11 is derived from a variety of 
prescribed rates on equipment owned and 
leased. On equipment owned the pre- 
scribed rates are as follows: Steam loco- 
motives, 2.98 per cent; other locomotives, 
6.43 per cent; freight train cars, 2.74 per 
cent; passenger train cars, 2.54 per cent; 
work equipment, 3.46 per cent; miscel- 
laneous equipment, 20 per cent. On equip- 
ment leased from the Portland & Rumford 
Falls: Steam locomotives, 4.12 per cent; 
freight train cars, 11.83 per cent; passen- 
ger train cars, 12.3 per cent; work equip- 
ment, 3.87 per cent. On equipment leased 
from the Portland & Ogdensburg: Steam 
locomotives, 8.01 per cent; freight train 
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cars, 13.8 per cent; passenger train cars, 
14.15 per cent; work equipment, 6.04 per 
cent. On equipment leased from the Euro- 
pean & North American: Steam locomo- 
tives, 8.84 per cent; freight train cars, 
12.25 per cent; passenger train cars, 12.52 
per cent; work equipment, 6.62 per cent, 

The composite percentage for the M-K-T 
is 3.45 per cent, derived from prescribed 
rates as follows: Steam locomotives, 3.45 
per cent; freight train cars, 3.26 per cent; 
passenger train cars (owned), 3.9 per 
cent; passenger train cars (leased), 3.15 
per cent; work equipment, 4.04 per cent; 
miscellaneous equipment, 12.07 per cent. 
Prescribed rates for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas of Texas (composite percentage, 
3.41) are as follows: Steam locomotives, 
3.31 per cent; freight train cars, 4.93 per 
cent; passenger train cars (owned), 3.24 
per cent; passenger train cars (leased), 3.7 
per cent; work equipment (owned), 3.19 
per cent; work equipment (leased), 4.2 per 
cent; miscellaneous equipment, 7.34 per 
cent. 

The composite percentage for the South- 
ern is 2.99 per cent, derived from pre- 
scribed rates as follows: Steam locomo- 
tives, 2.7 per cent; freight train cars, 3.25 
per cent. Diesel-electric passenger-train 
equipment, 4.5 per cent; passenger-train 
equipment other than that in Diesel-electric 
trains, 2.5 per cent; floating equipment, 
2.75 per cent; work equipment, 3.15 per 
cent ; miscellaneous equipment, 8.04 per cent. 


U. S. Supreme Court Passes Upon 
Railroad Cases 


The United States Supreme Court at 
its second meeting during the present term 
on October 9, granted or denied appeal in 
several cases affecting railroad companies. 
By granting a petition for a writ of 
certiorari, the Court agreed to review the 
case of the General American Tank Car 
Corporation v. El Dorado Terminal Com- 
pany, a suit by a shipper to recover from 
the Car Corporation, from which it leased 
specialized coiled tank cars for carriage 
of its products, the balance of mileage tariff 
rate collected by the Car Corporation from 
the railroad in excess of rentals and other 
charges. The lower court had held that 
the provision in the lease for crediting the 
shipper with collections from the railroad 
and payment over of the balance thereof 
after deducting the rental of car lease and 
repair charges did not constitute an illegal 
rebate in violation of the Elkins Act. 

By denying petitions for writs of cer- 
tiorari, the Court declined to review the 
following cases, thus leaving in effect the 
judgments of the lower courts: 

1. Pitcairn, v. American Refrigerator 
Transit Company, a suit by the Wabash 
against a refrigerator car company and 
other railroads to determine the relation- 
ship between the car company and two 
railroads as owners of its capital stock, 
and to determine rights in the refrigerator 
car company’s surplus. 

2. California Fruit Growers Exchange 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford, a 
suit by the railroad against a shipper to 
recover freight and refrigeration charges 
on an interstate shipment of fruit. The 
lower court had held that the shippet 
named in the bill of lading as both con- 
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signor and consignee is liable to the rail- 
road for freight and refrigeration charges 
on interstate shipments, and is not entitled 
to recoup the amount of the charges as 
damages for the railroad’s failure to com- 
ply with the shipper’s orders to collect 
charges from another upon delivery, in 
view of the Interstate Commerce Act pro- 
visions against discrimination. 

3. Galveston Truck Line Corporation v. 
Texas, a suit by the State of Texas on 
pehalf of its Railroad Commission to re- 
strain a motor carrier operating under a 
permit issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from transporting over state 
highways, without the state’s certificate of 
convenience and necessity, goods shipped 
from out-of-state points to a city within 
the state for storage, processing and as- 
sembling and then transported by the car- 
rier to branch houses and retail distributors 
within the state. The Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals had held that the transportation 
was intrastate in character, and affirmed 
the judgment for the state. 


Atlantic Board Offers 


Advice 
(Continued from page 595) 


given to such matters back in the early 
’Twenties, the public has heard very lit- 
tle on the subject from railroad manage- 
ment since those years, despite the fact 
that individual roads privately complain 
that working agreements have become in- 
creasingly burdensome. He urged that 
both management and labor disclose all 
the facts concerning working agreements 
“in order that the public who pays all of 
the bills) may know whether they are bat- 
tling over mountains or molehills.” Of part- 
nerships between railroad management and 
labor for movement in general increases 
in railroad rates the speaker commented 
that such partnerships make strange bed- 
fellows and “it seems as if one of these 
bedfellows wakes up in the morning to 
find himself on a hard, cold floor.” 
Speaking from his experience with critics 
of the railroads, Mr. McGuigan recalled 
that some people “get very much worked 
up” over the fine operating showings re- 
ported by the federally-owned Inland 
Waterways Corporation and urge that the 
railroads in and west of the Mississippi 
Valley would fare better if they bought 
and used these barge lines instead of re- 
lying on eastern railroad connections. 
Commenting humorously on this view the 
speaker remarked that all too many of the 
western railroads have already followed 
Inland’s example of not paying interest on 
the money which created them—but thus 
far they have been unable to emulate its 
example in dodging taxes and other actual 
working expenses. Discoursing briefly on 
railroad publicity the speaker expressed 
the opinion that the public is naturally 
interested in the railroads, citing the ex- 
ample of attendance at exhibits at the 
World’s Fair and at the motion picture 
Union Pacific.” He added, however, 
They are not interested in the flow of 
advertisements which discuss fuel con- 
sumption per unit of traffic and similar 
matters which are meaningless to laymen.” 
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Supply Trade 





Otto V. Kruse has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Eddystone, Pa. Mr. Kruse is general sales 
manager of the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


OBITUARY 


W. A. Berger, sales engineer and east- 
ern representative of W. H. Miner, Inc., 
with headquarters at Chicago, died in that 
city on October 4. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





St. Louis Southwestern Program 


The St. Louis Southwestern has asked 
the District court for permission to 
spend $760,353, of which $258,695 is for 
rails and $501,658 is for materials to be 
used in the construction of 100 general 
service coal cars, six flat cars, and 12 auto- 
mobile cars, and the rebuilding of 50 flat 
cars. 


Burlington’s New Equipment 
Program 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 
30 as having been authorized by its direc- 
tors to acquire locomotives and freight 
cars, is now asking for prices to determine 
whether the ten Mohawk 4-8-4 type loco- 
motives, the 100 53% ft. flat cars of 50 
tons capacity and the 200 hopper cars of 
55 tons capacity will be purchased or be 
built in company shops. The seven 2,000 
hp. locomotive units which the Burlington 
will buy, will be streamlined and built of 
stainless steel. Six of the units will be 
operated in pairs on the Exposition Flyer 
and the Aristocrat, while the remaining 
unit will be held available for substitute 
duty on these trains and on the Denver 
and Twin Zephyrs. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue St. Louts-San FRANCcisco will con- 
struct ten freight locomotives in its own 
shops in 1940, in addition to five that are 
now nearing completion. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE TENNESSEE CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 100 hopper cars of 55 tons’ capacity. 


Tue St. Louris-San FrAncisco will re- 
build 1,500 freight cars during 1940. 


THE NorTHERN Paciric will soon ask 
for bids on 1,800 freight cars. 


THe Lovutsvirre & NASHVILLE has 
ordered 600 hopper cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., and 600 from 
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the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, all of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue UtAn Copper Company has order- 
ed 100 ore cars of 100 tons’ capacity from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 7, page 540. 


Tue LeHiGH VALLEY is inquiring for 
from 200 to 300 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity and 52 ft. 6 in. long; also for 50 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity and 65 
ft. 6 in. long. 


Tue St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN has 
ordered from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., 100 car sets of steel underframes 
and superstructures and fabricated steel 
parts for 40-ft. convertible ballast and coal 
cars. An order has also been placed for 
56 steel underframes for flat cars of 40 
tons’ capacity and 42 ft. long. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 2,800 freight cars. The orders 
were placed as follows: 


Capacity , 
No. Type (tons) Size Builder 
1800 Box 40 40 ft. 6in. Pullman-Standard 


General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Rodger Ballast 
American Car Fdy. 


300 Refrig. 40 40 ft. 
100 Refrig. 50 50 ft. 

50 Refrig. 100 50 ft. 
100 Flat 70 60 ft. 

50 Gondola 70 65 ft. 
200 Ballast 70 40 ft. 
200 Gondola 50 50 ft. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
been authorized by the federal district 
court to participate to the extent of $700,- 
000 in the purchase of two 14-car stream- 
lined trains, which will cost $3,270,000, 
and which will be placed in operation be- 
tween Chicago and California. Both trains 
will be hauled by three locomotive units 
of 2,000 hp. each and will be built by the 
Electro-Motive Corporation. The 28 rev- 
enue cars comprising the train will be of 
light weight construction, and will be built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company. Of these 28 cars, 15 
roomette double bedroom compartment, 
master bedroom and section cars will be 
owned by the Pullman Company, while 13 
baggage, dining, coach and observation 
cars will be owned by the railroads. 

One train, the new Forty-Niner, will be 
owhed jointly by the Chicago & North 
Western, the Union Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific, and will be operated between 
Chicago and San Francisco. The present 
equipment of this train will be used in 
other service. The new City of Los Ange- 
les will be owned jointly by the Chicago 
& North Western and the Union Pacific, 
and will operate between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. The present equipment of this 
train will be used elsewhere. 


TRON AND STEEL 


Tue SpokANE, PortTtANpD & SEATTLE 
has ordered 10,000 tons of rails from the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. . 


THE Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE, St. PAUL 
& Paciric has ordered 30,000 tons of rails, 
placing 22,500 tons with the Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corporation, and 7,500 tons with 
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largest fireboxes 


Adapted to any type of locomotive 


Reduced honeycombing flue plug- 
ging and cinder cutting 


Improved circulation in side water 
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UCCESSFUL OPERATION 


Octod=r 14, 1939 


.»» HAVE PROVED THE 
SECURITY CIRCULATOR 


218 Security Circulators (157 of which 
were installed during the past 14 months) 
have been installed on 17 on and 
have operated over 2'4 million locomo- 
tive miles in heavy, fast freight and 


passenger service. 


Some of these Circulator-equipped loco- 
motives have operated nearly 300,000 


miles. 


The Security Circulators in service have 
proved so successful that an additional 


142 Circulators are now on order. 


View illustrating the positioning of Security Cir- 
culators in an average size of locomotive firebox 
prior to installing the brick arch. 


Typical Security Circulator and brick Arch Instal- 
lation in a locomotive firebox. The small sectional 
brick are as readily applied as in an ordinary 
arch tube firebox. 
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the Inland Steel Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 30. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
Louis has ordered 2,400 tons of rails from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 36,000 
tons of rails from the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. 


Tue Wasasu has been authorized by 
the federal district court to purchase 10,- 
000 tons of 112-lb. rails and necessary 
fastenings, at a cost of $1,337,000. 


Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered 35,- 
600 tons of rails, placing 600 with the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, 2,000 with the 
Inland Steel Company, 23,000 with the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and 
10,000 with the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN is in the market for 176 miscellaneous 
shop tools and equipment including ap- 
proximately 12 large machine tools, which 
will be installed in its locomotive shops 
and its car shops. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Ounto.—Contracts have 
been awarded to the John S. Metcalf Com- 
. pany, Chicago, for the construction of new 
elevators which will have a total capacity 
of approximately 2,500,000 bushels, to re- 
place the elevators of this company in 
South Chicago, Ill., which were destroyed 
by fire last May. These elevators will 
consist of 36 reinforced concrete storage 
tanks, 24 ft. in diameter and 112 ft. high. 
Other work will consist of the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete work house 
35 ft. by 79 ft. by 195 ft. high, a car 
dumper, a marine tower, together with the 
installation of all necessary machinery and 
conveyors, and the construction -of a new 
office building. The estimated cost of these 
facilities is $615,000. In addition to this 
work, a contract amounting to approxi- 
mately $16,000 was awarded John D. Bol- 
ton, Chicago, for the repair and water- 
proofing of 27 reinforced concrete tanks, 
24 ft. in diameter and 110 ft. high, which 
were damaged by the fire. The cupolas, 
housing, conveyors and machinery on top 
of these tanks will also be replaced on 
account of the fire, and the brick dryer 
house, used in connection with the old 
elevators, will be relocated, repaired and 
placed in operation as a part of the new 
facilities now under construction. Tracks 
serving the old elevators will be repaired 
and rearranged and the dock wall along 
the south side of the property will be re- 
paired by Harry A. Thompson, Chicago. 
The slip will be cleaned of debris and 
dredged to restore it to the former 21 ft. 
depth of water. The total cost of all im- 


provements will approximate $741,000. The 
new plant will be leased to Rosenbaum 
Bros., Chicago, which firm also operated 
*he elevators which were destroyed by fire. 
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Axron & BaArsBerton Bett.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company would not be per- 
mitted to abandon the operation of a part 
of its line called the Fairlawn extension be- 
tween a point about 1,000 ft. north of Cop- 
ley Road and the connection of the exten- 
sion with the line of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown: at Fairlawn Junction, Ohio, 
1.7 miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopts a proposed 
report of its Examiner Ralph R. Molster. 
The examiner found that the line’s opera- 
tion was advantageous to the Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown, which opposed the 
abandonment, and that the advantages 
should not be lost at this time. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $8,000,- 
000 of 10-year 21%4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates to finance 80 per cent of the 
purchase price of freight cars estimated 
to cost $10,143,348. The certificates, to be 
sold under competitive bidding, will mature 
$800,000 annually from November 1, 1940, 
to November 1, 1949. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE-WEST- 
ERN Paciric.—Stock of the Alameda Belt. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has modified its order of May 
31, 1928, so as to limit the amount of com- 
mon stock that may be issued thereunder 
by the Alameda Belt to $442,200, consist- 
ing of 4,422 shares of a par value of $100 
each. The original order had authorized 
the issuance of $500,000 of common stock 
with 1,130 shares to be delivered to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and a like 
amount to the Western Pacific in repay- 
ment of advances, and the remaining 2,740 
shares to be sold at par and the proceeds 
used for certain construction. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.—This 
company would be authorized to abandon 
a portion of its Central Massachusetts 
branch extending from Oakdale, Mass., to 
Wheelwright, 25 miles, and to abandon 
operation over the line of the Boston & 
Albany between Barre Junction, Mass., and 
Creamery Road, 6 miles, if Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts a proposed report of its Examiner 
Lucian Jordan. 


BattimoreE & Ount0.—Voluntary Adjust- 
ment Plan—The U. S. District court of 
Maryland has approved the plan of this 
company for modification of its interest 
charges and maturities, which has been 
promulgated under the provisions of the 
Chandler Act. The opinion, which was 
handed down by Judges W. C. Chestnut, 
J. J. Parker and A. M. Dobie, contained 
some 15,000 words but its “drift” is sum- 
med up in the following extract: 

“We find and conclude from considera- 
tion of the plan and the testimony in sup- 
port thereof that it is fair and equitable 
and indeed highly desirable and advan- 
tageous for all the creditors as well as in 
the public interest and that it is feasible 
in that it has a reasonable prospect of be- 
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ing successfully carried out so that in the 
long run the creditors will have the best 
chance to ultimately avoid substantial loss 
on their investments, and the railroad will 
be enabled to continue its service to the 
public as an interstate commerce carrier.” 

Speaking of the $600,000 of expenses 
incurred in effecting the plan, the court 
pointed out that the amount is about 1% 
of 1 per cent of the $185,000,000 principal 
amount of securities whose maturity is 
extended under the plan. 

Objection had also been raised to the 
particular provisions of the plan whereby 
dividends might be paid on common stock 
during the eight-year period of effective- 
ness. The court was of the opinion that 
such a possibility would not justify with- 
holding approval of the plan as it now 
stands. “The bare possibility of any divi- 
dend payment in the next eight year period 
seems quite remote.” 

The plan, which was summarized in the 
Railway Age of September 10, 1938, briefly 
extends maturity dates of securities ag- 
gregating about $185,000,000 and reduces 
annual fixed charges for a period of eight 
years from $31,421,742 to $19,644,679, 
making $11,376,435 of present interest con- 
tingent and payable only if earned. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI10.—Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its so- 
called Peach Orchard subdivision extend- 
ing from a point 2,700 ft. east of the con- 
nection with the main line at Richardson, 
Ky., to the end of the line at Peach Or- 
chard, 2.7 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the operation of a portion of its 
main line extending from Station 0 plus 
59 to Station 35 plus 07 at the point of 
connection with tracks of the United States 
Government, 3,448 ft. all on the United 
States Military Reservation at Fort Mon- 
roe, in Elizabeth City County, Va. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon that portion of a 
branch line extending from Blackwell, 
Wis., to its easterly terminus, five miles. 
At the same time Division 4 has dismissed 
that part of the application requesting per- 
mission to abandon the remainder of the 
line extending easterly from Blackwell? 
Junction, Wis., to Blackwell, 3.3 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuvuINCY.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Kasbeer, Ill, to Walnut, 6.2 miles. 


Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—Reorganization.—A protective com- 
mittee representing the preferred stock- 
holders of this company have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
open its reorganization case for the intro- 
duction of new testimony. The petitiom 
points out that in the light of increased 
earnings during the past few months, new 
evidence can be introduced which should 
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have a bearing on the allocation of new 
securities under any plan approved by the 
commission. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Ac- 
quisition and Operation.— This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ac- 
quire and operate on an experimental basis 
for a period of three years a part of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western’s line extending 
from Jacksboro, Tex., northwesterly to the 
end of the line at Seymour, 75.3 miles. 
The company has agreed to operate the 
line for a three-year period and to purchase 
it at the end of that time if the venture 
proves successful. The action was taken 
at the request of the communities served 
by the line, and they have agreed not to 
oppose the application for abandonment at 
the end of three years if the proposed 
operation is not financially feasible. 


Erte.—R. F.-C. Loans—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for its approval and has requested 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to purchase $3,000,000 of equipment trust 
certificates at par, the certificates to mature 
serially in semi-annual equal payments over 
a period of 10 years and to bear interest 
at the rate of 2% per cent. The funds will 
be used in part payment of the purchase of 
700 box cars, 250 gondola cars, 500 hopper 
cars and 50 flat cars with the company 
paying at least 20 per cent of the purchase 
price in cash. 

At the same time the company filed an 
amended application asking the commission 
to approve and the R. F. C. to loan it 
$7,000,000, the proceeds to be used in part 
payment for the purchase of $3,259,200 par 
value of capital stock of the Cleveland & 
Mahoning Valley, as of July 1, 1939, at a 
price of $7,900,000. The application states 
that it is contemplated that with the reor- 
ganization of the Erie, the loan would be 
repaid from “new money” provided for the 
purposes of the reorganization unless the 
obligations evidencing the loan are ex- 
changed for collateral notes with the same 
security as for the other obligations issued 
in connection with the reorganization. The 
company had previously asked the R. F. C. 
to loan it $7,500,000 for the same purpose. 

At the same time the Erie has asked the 
commission to authorize it to assume lia- 
bility for the issuance of $7,000,000 of four 
per cent collateral trust certificates to be 
used as collateral for the R. F. C. loan. 
The certificates will be payable in the 
amount of $100,000 on April 1, 1940; $100,- 
000 on October 1, 1940; $100,000 on April 
1 and October 1 in each of the years there- 
after to and including October 1, 1948; and 
$100,000 on April 1, 1949. The remaining 
$5,100,000 would become due and payable 
on October 1, 1949. 

Accompanying this last application was 
an application for authority of the Erie to 
acquire control of the Cleveland & Mahon- 
ing Valley by purchase of the capital stock. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates.—Receivers for this road have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of a plan whereby 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would purchase at par $1,240,000 of 10-year 
three per cent equipment trust certificates 
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to finance 90 per cent of the purchase 
price of two streamlined coach trains to 
cost $1,370,000. The certificates would 
mature in semi-annual installments of $62,- 
000 each on May 1 and November 1 of 
each year from 1940 to 1949. Each train 
would. consist of a Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive and seven cars—one would be assigned 
to daily round-trip service between Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Miami, and the other 
to Miami-New York through service op- 
erated in conjunction with the F. E. C.’s 
northern connections which would furnish 
two additional similar trains. 


Forpyce & Princeton.—A bandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon (1) the portion of a 
line extending from Cynthiana, Ark., to 
its terminus at station 385 x 00, approxi- 
mately 1.1 miles, and (2) the portion of 
a line extending from station 158 x 40 to 
its terminus at Midway, Ark. approxi- 
mately two miles. 


Itttnors CENTRAL.—Operation by the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley—The Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to (1) operate over a portion of the line 
of the Natchez & Southern in Natchez, 
Miss., 0.18 mile, and (2) operation over a 
line of the Mississippi Central between a 
connection of that carrier with the 
Natchez & Southern in Natchez, Miss., 
and a point on the wye track connection 
between the main line of the Mississippi 
Central and the main line of the applicant 
near Roxie, Miss., 23.3 miles. 


LAKE Erte, FRANKLIN & CLARION.— 
Abandonment.—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon its Har- 
vey branch, extending from Elss Junction, 
Pa., to Harvey, 0.83 mile. 


LINvILLE Rtiver.—Abandonment.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don and take up a spur track extending 
from Montezuma, N. C., to Pineola, 2.6 
miles. 


Littte River. — Abandonment. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
a line extending from Walland, Tenn., to 
Forks, 11 miles. 


LoutsviILLE & NASHVILLE. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the operation of a portion of 
its Swan Creek branch extending from 
Swan Creek Junction, Tenn., to Gordons- 
burg, 15 miles. 


LoursviILLE & NASHVILLE. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company would be permitted 
to abandon a portion of a branch line ex- 
tending from Clay, Ky., to Morganfield, 
18 miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopts a recom- 
mended report of its Examiner J. S. 
Prichard. 


Minneapotis & St. Lours.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company would be permitted 
to abandon the line and the Minnesota 
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Northwestern Electric would be permitted 
to abandon the operation of a line extend- 
ing from Thief River Falls, Minn., in an 
easterly direction to Goodrich, 18.7 miles, 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner R. Romero. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Abandonment jy 
the Gilmore & Pittsburgh—The Gilmore 
& Pittsburgh would be authorized to aban- 
don its entire line extending from Arm- 
stead, Mont., to Salmon, Idaho, 100 miles, 
with a branch line from Leadore, Idaho, 
to Gilmore, 18 miles, a total of 118 miles, 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner Jerome K. Lyle. The com- 
pany, all of whose capital stock is owned 
by the Northern Pacific, operates a line 
which connects with the Union Pacific at 
Armstead, Mont. 

Due to the gradual falling off of revenue, 
the company asked authority to abandon 
the line. The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, Lemhi County, Idaho, and the city 
of Salmon, Idaho, filed intervening peti- 
tions asking that the abandonment be 
denied. They contended that the line could 
successfully operate if it received proper 
divisions from the traffic that it inter- 
changed with the Union Pacific. Protes- 
tants contended that on freight originating 
and terminating on the applicant’s line the 
real beneficiary is the Union Pacific be- 
cause of the fact that it receives approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all the revenues. 

A witness for the Union Pacific testified 
that the present divisions allowed the ap- 
plicant are in excess of those to which it 


is entitled,-and that his company would 


prefer to forego the business entirely 
rather than accord greater divisions. 

Protestants also contended that because 
of the fact that the company is controlled 
by the Northern Pacific, it should be con- 
sidered as a part of it and that that com- 
pany should be required to bear the 
operating loss, despite the fact that it has 
not been operated as a part of the North- 
ern Pacific system. The examiner dismisses 
both of these contentions and finds that 
although the territory needs railroad serv- 
ice, the presence of several trucking and 
bus companies will not leave it without 
transportation. 


VirGINIAN.—Stock Split-up.—Stockhold- 
ers of this road will vote at a special 
meeting in Norfolk, Va., November 9, on 
a proposal passed upon by the board of 
directors for a 4-to-1 split of both com- 
mon and preferred stock issues of the road. 
Notice has been filed with the New York 
Stock Exchange that stock of record Oc- 
tober 21 will be entitled to vote at the 
meeting. The 279,550 shares of six per 
cent cumulative preferred and 312,715 
shares of common stock outstanding, both 
having a par value of $100, would be split 
four ways into shares having a par value 
of $25. Voting rights would be retained 
as at present. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sensative railway stocks.. 34.53 35.09 30.77 
Average price of 20 repre- F 
senative railway bonds.. 60.30 59.96 60.28 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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EXECUTIVE 


C. J. Warren has been elected vice- 
president of the Apache Railway, with 
headquarters at McNary, Ariz., succeeding 
P. E. Freydig. 


C. F. Kelley, president of the Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific, with headquarters at 
New York, has been appointed also general 
counsel succeeding D. M. Kelly, who 
has been elected second vice-president and 
general western counsel, with headquarters 
as before at Butte, Mont. 


Werter S. Hackworth, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to the president of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
30, was born at South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 
on July 14, 1896, and graduated in civil 
engineering from the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute on June 16, 1916. One month 
later he entered railway service as a track 
laborer on the N. C. & St. L. and on Sep- 
tember 15, 1916, he was appointed in- 
strumentman on the Chattanooga division. 
Mr. Hackworth was promoted to assistant 
division engineer of the Huntsville divi- 
sion on February 1, 1917, and on May 28, 
1917, he enlisted in the U. S. Army, serv- 
ing in France with the 17th Engineers. 
After his discharge from the army, he 
served from June, 1919, until October, 
1920, as city engineer of South Pittsburgh, 
returning to the N. C. & St. L. on the 
latter date as a rodman on the Atlanta 
division. In June, 1921, he went with the 
Louisville & Nashville as a draftsman on 
a locating party and returned to the N. C. 
& St. L. in January, 1922, as an assistant 
engineer in the chief engineer’s office at 
Nashville. In January, 1926, Mr. Hack- 
worth was appointed assistant division 
engineer of the Atlanta division, but left 
the N. C. & St. L. again on December 31, 
1931, serving as a coal salesman for the 
Whitwell Coal Corporation in Atlanta, 
Ga., until January 1, 1933, when he be- 
came superintendent of dairies for the 
State of Georgia. On September 1, 1933, 
he returned to the N. C. & St. L., as as- 
sistant engineer in the real estate depart- 
ment and was later appointed assistant real 
estate agent, the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. G. Hanson has been appointed audi- 
tor of revenues of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding J. T. Mersen. 


Effective October 16, William J. Col- 
lins, cashier and paymaster of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana and the Belt 
Railway Company of Chicago, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been elected treas- 
urer of both roads, and William H. Hud- 
son, auditor, with headquarters at Chi- 
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cago, has been elected also secretary of 


both roads. These men succeed to the 
duties of M. F. Stokes, whose election 
as president was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of September 16. 


H. Bance has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Raritan River, with 
headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Sisson, who has been 
retired after 47 years of service. 


J. A. Quinn, assistant to general au- 
ditor of the Southern Pacific, has been 
appointed auditor of disbursements, with 
headquarters as before at San Francisco, 
Cal., succeeding C. B. Friend. 


Frank W. Franek, chief clerk to the 
auditor of passenger accounts of the Union 
Pacific, has been promoted to auditor of 
passenger accounts, with headquarters as 
before at Omaha, Neb., succeeding T. H. 
Ochiltree, whose retirement on October 
1, was announced in the Railway Age of 
October 7. 


Theodore R. Schneider has been ap- 
pointed assistant general attorney of the 
St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding John W. 
Murphy, whose promotion to assistant 
general solicitor, with the same headquar- 
ters, was announced in the Railway Age 
of September 9. 


A. S. Mitchell has been appointed 
auditor of passenger accounts of the Ca- 
nadian National, with headquarters at 





A. S. Mitchell 


Montreal, Que., succeeding W. H. Estano, 
whose retirement was announced in the 
Railway Age of October 7. Mr. Mitchell 
was born in Scotland and commenced his 
railway carecr with the London Midland 
& Scottish. He has served in the passenger 
accounting department of the Grand Trunk 
and its successor, the Canadian National, 
since 1906. 


OPERATING 


R. E. Kemper, assistant division super- 
intendent on the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Paris, Tenn., has 
retired after 52 years of service. 


E. P. Olson has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Central division of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquar- 
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ters at Ft. Smith, Ark., succeeding J. §. 
McMillan, who has resigned. 


J. F. Connolly, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Montreal terminals 
of the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., was announced in the Railway Age 
of September 30, was born at Levis, Que., 





J. F. Connolly 


on July 9, 1896. Mr. Connolly was edu- 
cated at Levis College and joined the 
Grand Trunk at Levis in 1914 as a clerk. 
In 1918 he was transferred to Montreal 
and in 1926 was appointed yardmaster at 
the Point St. Charles yards. In 1935 Mr. 
Connolly was promoted to general yard- 
master in charge of the East end terminals, 
with headquarters at Longue Pointe and 
in January, 1939, was promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent of the Montreal termi- 
nals, the position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


T. Filskov, superintendent and _ chief 
engineer of the Raritan River, with head- 
quarters at South Amboy, N. J., has been 
retired after 41 years of service. H. Fil- 
skov, assistant superintendent, has been 
appointed manager in charge of operation 
and maintenance, with headquarters as be- 
fore at South Amboy. 


W. R. Adkinson has been appointed 
acting trainmaster on the Missouri Pacific 
at Nevada, Mo., succeeding F. E. Brom- 
ley, who has been transferred to Jefferson 
City, Mo. Mr. Bromley replaces S. F. 
Ayler, who has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Alexandria Terminal, 
Alexandria, La., relieving J. S. Walker, 
who has been temporarily assigned to other 
duties. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


H. F. Whitmore, assistant district en- 
gineer of the Lake Erie and Western dis- 
trict of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate) with headquarters 
at Frankfort, Ind., has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Clover Leaf dis- 
trict with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing H. M. Hockman, deceased. 


Peter Aagaard, whose retirement 0! 
October 1, as superintendent of buildings 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 7, was born at Aalborg; 
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ATURALLY, high speeds mean increased frictional wear and 

greater shocks and stresses. Therefore, factors which effect 

economies in high speed locomotive operation are bound to produce 
similar savings in other classes of service. 


HS GI Light Weight Valves reduce shocks and wear to a minimum. 
Big savings are effected in the maintenance of valve chamber parts 
and valve gear components. 


Locomotive efficiency is also improved due to the fact that HS G | 
Light Weight Valves act more promptly and positively during cut- 
off adjustments. The economies effected by all HS G1 Parts insure 
higher earnings from every locomotive equipped. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 
Office & Works 








383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Denmark on September 9, 1869, and re- 
ceived his higher education at a technical 
school in Aalborg. He entered railway 
service in 1896 as a carpenter on the IIli- 
nois Central, and three years later he was 
promoted to general foreman of bridges 
and buildings of the Chicago Terminal. 
Mr. Aagaard was advanced to supervisor 
of bridges and buildings of the Chicago 
division in 1907 and to general inspector 
of buildings for the system, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, in 1913. He was appointed 
superintendent of buildings in 1928, and 
* held that position until his retirement. 


R. L. Schmid, whose appointment as 
principal assistant engineer of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., was announc- 
ed in the Railway Age of September 23, 
was born at Louisville, Ky., on March 20, 
1886, and attended the college of engi- 
neering of Kentucky State University from 
1907 to 1910. He entered railway service 
in February, 1906, when he was employed 
as a rodman on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. He served in the engineering de- 
partment of the Penn Tunnel and Termi- 
nal Railroad in 1909, returning to the engi- 
neering department of the L. & N. in 1910. 
He entered the service of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis in 1915, as a 
pilot on valuation work, and was promoted 
to resident engineer on construction in 
1916. Mr. Schmid was promoted to assist- 
ant engineer, with special assignments, in 
1918, and to assistant division engineer of 
the Chattanooga division in 1919. He was 
advanced to division engineer of the At- 
lanta division in 1920, and in January, 
1926, he was promoted to assistant to the 
general manager with headquarters at 
Nashville, holding that position until his 
recent appointment. 


Harry Bell Reinsagen, whose retire- 
ment on October 1, as assistant chief engi- 
neer on the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of October 7, 
was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 17, 1872, and entered railway service 
on January 1, 1897, as an assistant engi- 
neer on the Lake Erie & Western (now 
part of the Nickel Plate). On January 1, 
1906, he went with the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern (now part of the New 
York Central) as an assistant engineer and 
on January 1, 1910, he was promoted to 
first assistant engineer, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. Mr. Reinsagen was ad- 
vanced to principal assistant engineer on 
September 1, 1912, and-retained that posi- 
tion when the L. S. & M. S. was merged 
with the New York Central. On March 
1, 1917, he was appointed engineer of 
maintenance of way, Lines West of Buf- 
falo, with headquarters as before at Cleve- 
land, and on March 16, 1921, he was re- 
appointed principal assistant engineer at 
Cleveland. Mr. Reinsagen was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer on July 1, 1929, 
and continued in that position until his 
retirement. 


Frank W. Thompson, whose promo- 
tion to engineer officer of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
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Age of October 7, was born at Silver 
Cliff, Colo., on January 26, 1881, and at- 
tended the University of Kansas for five 





Frank W. Thompson 


years. He entered railway service on July 
1, 1899, as a levelman on the Rock Island 
at Kansas City, Mo., returning to school 
that fall. On August 2, 1901, he returned 
to the Rock Island as a rodman at Kansas 
City and served in that capacity for six 
weeks. On July 6, 1903, he was appointed 
draftsman and estimator at Kansas City. 
During the next few years he served as 
draftsman, instrumentman and transitman 
at various points on the Rock Island, and 
on October 30, 1907, he was transferred 
to Chicago on office work and drafting. 
Mr. Thompson was promoted to assistant 
office engineer on August 2, 1908, and on 
December 17, 1909, he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer at Davenport, Iowa. On 
February 1, 1911, he was advanced to divi- 
sion engineer, with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and on January 1, 1929, he 
was transferred to Rock Island, Ill., where 
he was located at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Henry C. Vincent, whose promotion 
to general passenger agent on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 





Henry C. Vincent 


ters at Topeka, Kan., was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 23, was 
born at Stockton, Cal., on November 3, 
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1892, and entered railway service in No- 
vember, 1911, as a telegraph operator on 
the Arizona division of the Santa Fe. In 
1912, he was transferred to Merced, Cal, 
and in 1915, he was appointed a ticket 
clerk in the passenger department at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., later being transferred to San 
Francisco, Cal., and San Jose. Mr. Vin- 
cent was promoted to city freight agent 
at San Francisco in January, 1921, and to 
traveling freight and passenger agent at 
Seattle, Wash., three years later. In Au- 
gust, 1930, he was advanced to general 
agent at Portland, Ore., and in November, 
1932, he was appointed division freight and 
passenger agent at Stockton, Cal. Mr. Vin- 
cent was promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., in August, 1936, and held 
that position until his recent promotion, 
which was effective on October 1. 


Frank A. Burke, whose promotion to 
general freight agent on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tenn., was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 30, was 





Frank A. Burke 


born at Nashville, Tenn., and entered rail- 
way service on August 10, 1903 in the traf- 
fic department of the N. C. & St. L. Mr. 
Burke advanced through various positions 
in the traffic department, and on March 
16, 1922 he was promoted to commerce 
agent. On March 1, 1936, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
at Nashville and held that position until 
his recent promotion. 


William H. Wharton, whose promo- 
tion to general freight agent on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn. was ai- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
30, was born at Nashville on July 26, 1878, 
and entered railway service on December 
1, 1898, as a stenographer on the N. C. & 
St. L. at Nashville. A year later he was 
transferred to the general agent’s office at 
Chicago, and in February, 1902, he was 
appointed soliciting agent at that point. 
In June, 1904, he was promoted to travel- 
ing freight agent, and in January, 1907, t 
commercial agent at Chicago. During the 
World War, he served as a captain in the 
ordnance department of the U. S. Army at 
Washington, D. C., and in April, 1919, he 
returned to the N. C. & St. L., as a spect 
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All of the above locomotives, exhibited at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939, are equipped with Worthington Open Type Locomotive 
Feedwater Heating Equipment 
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Worthington Open Type SA Locomotive 
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@ Exhaust steam only . 


WORTHINGTON 
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FEEDWATER HEATERS 


will save the money 
for stoker applications 
to extstin g power 


Efficient, economical, dependable . . . the 
annual returns are 40% to 60% . . . enough 
to pay for the needed stoker, or some other 


@ Perfect heat transfer 


. . not live steam... 


mixes with the cold water from the tender 


equipment 


Saves the most fuel and water 
Greatest increase in boiler capacity 
Speeds up train schedules 
Reduces stops for water 


Full details, and representative 
performance data, available on 
request. 


@ No tubes to accumulate scale or soot 


@ Lowest maintenance of all feedwater heating 
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service agent. Mr. Wharton was promoted 
to general northern agent, with headquar- 





William H. Wharton 


ters at Chicago, on January 1, 1920, and a 
year later he was advanced to assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Nashville, the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


John Charles Kirk, whose promotion 
to freight traffic manager of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tenn., was announced 
in the Railway Age of September 30, was 
born at Erie, Pa., on May 12, 1879, and 
. entered railway service on the N. C. & St. 
L. in November, 1896, at Atlanta, Ga. On 
September 1, 1900, he was transferred to 
the general freight office at Nashville, 
Tenn., as rate clerk, andi subsequently serv- 
ed as executive clerk, chief rate clerk, chief 





John Charles Kirk 


«clerk, and assistant general freight agent in 
«charge of rates, divisions and tariffs at 
‘that point. On July 1, 1928, he was pro- 
moted to first assistant general freight 
agent and on August 1, 1937 to general 
freight agent, the position he held until 
his appointment as freight traffic manager, 
which was effective October 1. From Sep- 
tember, 1916, to May, 1918, Mr. Kirk serv- 
‘ed as a member and secretary of the 
Fourth Section Committee of Southern 


‘Carriers, with headquarters at Washing- 
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ton, D. C., and during the World War 
he was a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Southern Freight Traffic 
Committee, Atlanta, Ga. From January, 
1921 to November, 1922 he served as a 
member of the reorganized Fourth Section 
Committee, Southern Carriers, headquar- 
ters Atlanta, and subsequently as a mem- 
ber of the General Committee of Southern 
Freight Association. At present he is a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Freight Association. 


MECHANICAL 


F. W. Schultz, shop superintendent on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at West 
Wichita, Kan., retired on October 5, and 
the position of shop superintendent at that 
point has been abolished. 


S. P. Seifert, superintendent of the car 
department of the Norfolk & Western at 
Roanoke, whose retirement on October 1 
was reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 7, entered the service of the Nor- 
folk & Western in 1891 as a car builder. 
Two years later, he was promoted to gang 
foreman in the car department and rose 
successively in that department as assist- 
ant foreman, supervisor, and superintend- 
ent. For 21 years of his almost half a 
century of service with the N. & W., he 
was superintendent of the car department. 


OBITUARY 


William C. Staley, who retired in 
January, 1928, as general agent, freight 
department, for the Missouri Pacific at 
Chicago, died at that point on October 6, 
at the age of 82. 


Clifford B. Andrews, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., died 
on October 7 of a heart attack, in his 47th 
year. 


E. W. Boots, who retired in 1931 as 
engineer maintenance of way of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, died on September 16 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Boots 
was born on June 7, 1870, and attended 
Geneva College. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1889 as chainman with an engineer- 
ing corps on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
and served consecutively as rodman, level- 
man and transitman until 1892 when he 
became assistant engineer. Mr. Boots was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way in 
April, 1918, the position he held until his 
retirement in 1931. 


Edwin C. Blanchard, who retired as 
general manager of the Northern Pacific, 
lines west of Paradise, Mont., on August 
1, 1924, died on October 6 in Tacoma, 
Wash. Mr. Blanchard was born at Wa- 
pello, Iowa on July 29, 1854, and entered 
railway service in 1873 as an agent and 
operator on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern (now part of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific). He subsequently 
served in a similar capacity on the Union 
Pacific and in 1883 he went with the 
Northern Pacific as a train dispatcher at 
Livingston, Mont. In 1885, Mr. Blanchard 
was promoted to chief dispatcher, and in 
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1897 he was advanced to division superin- 
tendent. He was further advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Eastern district 
in 1909 and to assistant general manager 
of the lines west of Paradise in April, 
1912. Mr. Blanchard was promoted to 
general manager of that territory in De- 
cember, 1921, and held that position until 
his retirement. 


George L. Griggs, general superin- 
tendent of the Eastern district of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Galesburg, IIl., died in a hos- 
pital in that city on October 8, following 
a long illness. Mr. Griggs was born in 
1872 in Pawnee County, Neb., and prior 
to entering railway service, engaged in 
various occupations from 1890 to 1904. In 
the latter year he entered the service of 
the Burlington as a stenographer in the 
office of the general superintendent at Lin- 
coln, Neb., and in 1905, he was promoted 
to chief clerk to the general superint-nd- 
ent at Alliance, Neb. In March, 1910, he 
was advanced to general yardmaster at 
Alliance and six months later was pro- 
moted to trainmaster at Sterling, Wyo. 
later being transferred to Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Griggs was further advanced to super- 
intendent in September, 1912. He held 
this position at various points, being lo- 
cated on the Galesburg and Beardstown 
divisions, with headquarters at Galesburg, 
when he was promoted to general super- 
intendent at that point on May 1, 1936, 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. 


John Vipond Davies, vice-president 
and chief engineer, Hudson & Manhattan, 
whose death was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 7, was born in Swansea, 
South Wales, in 1862 and was educated at 
Wesleyan College, Taunton, England, and 
the University of London. After engineer- 
ing work in connection with ship and en- 
gine building and coal and iron concerns 
he came to the United States at the age 
of 27. In 1894 he entered into a partner- 
ship known as Jacobs & Davies, consult- 
ing engineers, becoming vice-president in 
1909 and president in 1917. Between 1898 
and 1900 he was chief engineer in charge 
of construction of the Kanawha & Poca- 
hontas and the West Virginia Short Line 
(now B. & O.), and from 1901 to 1907 
served as chief engineer for the Atlantic 
avenue improvement of the Long Island, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1905 he was made 
chief engineer in charge of construction of 
the Hudson & Manhattan and later became 
chief engineer in charge of operation of 
the road. At this time his firm also made 
preliminary studies for the submarine tun- 
nels of the Pennsylvania under the Hud- 
son and East rivers at New York. 

Following completion of the Hudson & 
Manhattan Mr. Davies also was connected 
with various major public construction 
projects, including utility improvements in 
New York; a prospective tunnel under 
the Volga river, Russia, for the Moscow- 
Kazan railroad (1915); and the New Or- 
leans Public Belt railroad (1918-1919). He 
was a member of the New York State 
Bridge & Tunnel Commission and the New 
Jersey Interstate Bridge & Tunnel Com- 
mission’s board of engineers. 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses 
appears on next left-hand page 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 135 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 139 Class I Steam Railways 


Item 
of road operated at 
close of month ...... 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
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Express 
All other operating reve- 
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Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and 
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Maintenance of equipment. 
Traffic 
Transportation—Rail line. . 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
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Transportation for invest- 
vee |) goo, & GR See ae 
Railway operating ex- 
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Net revenue from railway 
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Railway tax accruals 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ance 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent) 
Depreciation included in oper- 
ating expenses ....... 

Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 
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close of month* ...... 
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Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr, ....-.-00-- 
Railway operating ex- 
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Net revenue from railway 
operations .....0..e0. 


Railway tax accruals 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ance 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent) 
Depreciation included in oper- 
ating expenses 

Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 
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(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1939 AND 1938 


October 14, 1939 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
wi iw 
ia a f eo —, 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
233,384 234,294 57,536 57,815 44,432 44,618 131,416 131,861 
$276,707,103 $253,577,791 $109,550,413 $93,275,957 $55,051,428 $49,214,534 $112,105,262 $111,087,300 
39,821,343 36,294,375 22,012,821 19,875,554 4,127,299 3,870,226 13,681,223 12,548,595 
7,748,573 7,443,527 3,010,294 2,889,385 1,284,589 1,251,983 3,453,690 3,302,159 
4,178,230 3,921,745 1,835,488 1,484,740 517,721 750,532 1,825,021 1,686,473 
15,944,313 14,097,980 7,469,513 6,683,977 1,724,944 1,616,949 6,749,856 5,797,054 
344,399,562 315,335,418 143,878,529 124,209,613 62,705,981 56,704,224 137,815,052 134,421,581 
43,862,402 39,853,739 16,120,292 13,638,694 7,355,519 6,633,884 20,386,591 19,581,161 
63,192,292 55,806,828 27,171,934 22,329,332 12,559,231 11,056,408 23,461,127 22,421,088 
8,918,828 8,331,086 3,251,607 3,020,479 1,656,296 1,567,472 4,010,925 3,743,135 
117,552,956 111,784,639 52,119,783 48,060,202 19,142,877 18,132,639 46,290,296 45,591,798 
427,850 mee”  Saeeee =— Gekeeecs -  Ggkctewes: ees 427,850 401,768 
3,507,596 3,262,725 1,446,281 1,360,738 314,228 288,614 1,747,087 1,613,373 
10,620,105 10,479,428 4,194,137 4,068,472 2,032,058 2,001,689 4,393,910 4,409,267 
460,402 347,261 68,041 61,596 38,083 64,948 334,278 220,717 
247,621,627 229,572,952 104,235,993 92,416,321 43,002,126 39,615,758 100,383,508 97,540,873 
96,777,935 85,762,466 39,642,536 31,793,292 19,703,855 17,088,466 37,431,544 36,880,708 
31,183,774 29,191,973 13,174,816 12,314,614 6,360,490 5,584,900 11,648,468 11,292,459 
65,594,161 56,570,493 26,467,720 19,478,678 13,343,365 11,503,566 25,783,076 25,588,249 
7,993,851 8,195,573 3,823,943 3,406,214 7395,372 190,772 4,565,280 4,980,131 
3,014,064 2,953,139 1,668,003 1,621,208 280,868 313,708 1,065,193 1,018,223 
54,586,246 45,421,781 20,975,774 14,451,256 13,457,869 11,380,630 20,152,603 19,589,895 
71.9 72.8 72.4 74.4 68.6 69.9 72.8 72.6 
16,873,947 16,919,589 7,425,900 7,408,112 3,324,918 3,289,135 6,123,129 6,222,342 
8,987,655 8,426,485 3,804,610 3,447,046 1,553,274 1,472,698 3,629,771 3,506,741 
22,196,119 20,765,488 9,370,206 8,867,568 4,807,216 4,112,202 8,018,697 7,785,718 
FOR EIGHT MONTHS ENDED WITH AUGUST, 1939 AND 1938 
233,557 234,627 57,591 57,940 44,482 44,695 © 131,484 131,992 
$1,994,885,424 $1,787,444,058 $816,405,479 $698,317,676 $401,368,429 $363,802,806 $777,111,516  $725,323,576 
279,299,020 271,556,581 154,227,278 147,927,003 36,806,023 37,137,480 88,265,719 86,492,098 
63,442,453 61,485,539 24,346,986 23,492,894 10,961,953 10,723,370 28,133,514 27,269,275 
34,678,062 28,985,865 13,697,329 10,000,551 7,643,137 6,160,542 13,337,596 12,824,772 
«& 
108,657,011 101,520,141 52,800,485 49,705,142 13,482,547 13,138,145 42,373,979 38,676,854 
2,480,961,970  2,250,992,184  1,061,477,557 929,443,266 470,262,089 430,962,343 949,222,324 890,586,575 
306,362,408 272,393,815 113,935,770 97,985,240 54,529,352 50,947,757 137,897,286 123,460,818 
490,458,261 440,481,927 210,591,213 180,710,434 94,771,559 85,825,883 185,095,489 173,945,610 
70,773,054 68,562,734 25,544,593 24,934,844 13,306,439 12,980,211 31,922,022 30,647,679 
911,705,229 890,004,219 408,845,960 390,091,967 153,888,821 150,932,987 348,970,448 348,979,265 
3,225,418 PE ees) eee” «= aaa | en 3,225,418 3,173,778 
25,010,035 25,120,876 10,638,225 11,073,958 3,170,651 3,122,245 11,201,159 10,924,673 
85,418,774 85,676,831 33,966,868 33,955,619 16,222,896 16,317,606 35,229,010 35,403,606 
2,625,298 2,080,308 313,575 396,648 441,158 376,743 1,870,565 1,306,917 
1,890,327,881 1,783,333,872 803,209,054 738,355,414 335,448,560 319,749,946 751,670,267 725,228,512 
590,634,089 467,658,312 258,268,503 191,087,852 134,813,529 111,212,397 197,552,057 165,358,063 
233,178,259 226,096,314 99,586,674 95,965,322 47,184,363 44,213,682 86,407,222 85,917,310 
357,455,830 241,561,998 158,681,829 95,122,530 87,629,166 66,998,715 111,144,835 79,440,753 
64,395,689 63,002,834 28,236,121 26,068,321 4,108,165 4,662,706 32,051,403 32,271,807 
23,710,785 23,520,618 12,862,527 12,548,775 2,623,139 2,662,477 8,225,119 8,309,366 © 
269,349,356 155,038,546 117,583,181 56,505,434 80,897,862 59,673,532 70,868,313 38,859,580 
76.2 79.2 75.7 79.4 71.3 74.2 79.2 81.4 
134,617,360 134,740,321 58,917,632 58,811,335 26,605,757 26,296,514 49,093,971 49,632,472 
68,412,020 65,177,604 29,172,137 27,253,084 12,061,383 11,663,138 27,178,500 26,261,382 
164,766,239 160,918,710 70,414,537 68,712,238 35,122,980 32,550,544 59,228,722 59,655,928 


* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


+Decrease, deficit or other reverse item. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 











